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INVITATION. 

* hasegeeay are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. <A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


S & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


esterday in Portland, where he was born 
February 27, 1807, and in Cambridge, where 
he died March 24, 1882, tribute was paid to the 
memory of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. But 
although these cities led in commemorating the 
centennial, they were not alone. In New 
England and throughout the nation schools, 
societies and communities made much of the 
occasion. As appropriate to it, and of perma- 
nent interest as well, The Companion repro- 
duces on the front cover page a rare portrait of 
the poet. Mr. Longfellow retired from his 
Harvard professorship in 1854. The picture 
was made some years later. It is hard to realize 
that the face and figure are those of a man who 
was nearing his sixtieth birthday; yet surely, 
if ever any find it, a poet should be the one to 
grasp the secret of perpetual youth. 
New England played an important part in 
the development of American railroading, 
our machinery as well as our men being held 
in high repute in other sections, and a junk- 
dealer in Springfield, Massachusetts, is able to 
tell the reason why. Recently he bought two 
home-built locomotives that dated from the 
fifties. His men fussed with them, when they 
found opportunity, but without much visible 
result. Finally, despairing of breaking them 
up by any ordinary means, the dealer induced 
the railroad to arrange a collision. One loco- 
motive was run to the end of a spur track. 
Then the other, propelled by a powerful modern 
engine, was set to moving with tremendous 
velocity and ‘‘kicked”’ into it. But even with 
this inducement the veterans of fifty years re- 
fused to fall into a heap of scrap-metal. They 
had been built not to break. 
& 
t last the ‘‘boiled dinner’’ is coming to its 
own. The average citizen has fattened on 
it these many years, and now the millionaire 
has taken it up—he and his wife, for she has 
heard that cabbages and carrots are good for the 
complexion. Boston hotels of the highest class 
make the dish conspicuous on their bills of fare, 
and elaborate preparations with fancy names 
are set aside in favor of the native luxury. 
This is as it should be; but not always, it is to 
be feared, do imported chefs rise to the oppor- 
tunity. One of them, for example, prides him- 
self on the fact that he boils the potatoes with 
the corned beef, which shows that he has gained 
no more than a glimmer of inspiration. The 
old-fashioned way is to put everything in the 
kettle at once, not only beef and potatoes, but 
cabbage and turnips and carrots. Of course 
this calls for a large kettle. But then, a New 
Englander who was properly brought up wants 
a large boiled dinner. . 


t first glance the ‘‘benefit concert’’ given re- 
cently and every year by the Boston Musi- 
cians’ Protective Association seems to appeal 
chiefly to persons who admire ‘‘big’’ things, 
since it combines three hundred and fifty instru- 
mentalists, equivalent to fourteen brass bands 
of twenty-five pieces each. Yet that is hardly 
the way to view the event, for the monster band 
really does make music, nor ever bulge the 
walls or raise the roof. One shudders to think 
of what might happen if the same number of 
amateur performers struck up all at once. Per- 
haps, however, even they might get results of 
a pleasing kind if they balanced their instru- 
mental divisions as skilfully as do the Boston 
musicians—a classification which is appended 
as an interesting matter of record: six oboes, 
eight saxophones, eight bassoons, ninety-six 
clarinets, thirty flutes, forty-two cornets, thirty- 
eight horns, thirty-three trombones, thirty-two 
barytones, twenty-nine tubas, ten string basses 
and eighteen instruments of percussion. 
yew Birthday is a legal holiday 
in all the states but Mississippi, and 
Lincoln’s Birthday is thus officially recognized 
in ten states, of which Connecticut is one. It 
should be added, in justice to the Southern 
exception, that February 22d is celebrated in 
Mississippi by exercises in the public schools— 
which reminds one that possibly some schools 
might play a more effective part than they do 
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| at present in inculcating appreciation of the | 
| deeds of great Americans. The superintendent 
lof schools in Somerville, Massachusetts, holds 
| this view, and purposes to commemorate the 
birthdays of men who belonged to the nation, 
not planning to make the occasions spectacular, 
but hoping they may prompt his boys and girls 
to study our history more from the biographical 
side. Thus Lincoln’s Birthday was observed 
February 12th, and on February 21st the birth- 


interesting service. 
hard to find, nor are the worthy subjects few. 


& 


Boston Society of Architects, ‘‘are de- 
faced by a fringe of cheap tenements, when we 
might have preserved them by restrictions on 


| or at least make them add to our revenue. 


bare. 


A girdle of dangerous and inflammable wooden 
tenements surrounds the city. 


whole town hangs an unnecessary cloud of soft 
coal smoke.”” Along with this destructive criti- 
cism—which in one or many details would apply 
to almost any city—goes of course a constructive 
plan to make Boston more beautiful. Probably, 
however, authorities would agree that the first 
step toward improvement in any community is 
to do away with the blemishes that, like most 
of those named above, are both obvious and 
remediable. 
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SOME OLD SIGNS. 


Hand sign-board, swinging on its hinges, often 
tells the way the wind blows in more senses 
than one. A good deal of the ways and customs 
of a people can be read in these signals of the 
merchant and his wares. ‘The ‘‘Rhode Island 
Historical Society’’ publishes a list of some of 
the signs of 1760 with their advertisements 
attached : 
**At the Sign of the Hat. 

‘‘Simeon Thayer, Peruke Maker in Provi- 
dence Hereby informs the Public that he has 
the following sorts of Wigs, viz, Bag, Paste. 
Brigadier, Scratch, Dress and Tye, and all the 
other sorts of wigs shall, when spoke for be 
made by him with the Quickest Despatch pos- 
sible and after the Newest and Best Fashions. 


and Ladies’ Hair not only after the neatest and 
newest manner and mode as practiced in London, 

but also to the full Content fond Satisfaction of 
such as shall think proper to employ him.’’ 


‘*The sign of the ‘Boy and Book. 

“*Kni igh ht Dexter continues to sell at the very 
lowest Prices for Cash either Old Tenor or Law- 
ful money of the Colony. Broadcloths, German 
Serges, Chocolate, Tea, Coffee, Rum and Salt.’? 


‘Sign of the Pestle and Mortar. 
‘*To be sold a Fresh and General Assortment 
of medicines, chymical and galenical.’’ 


If Doctor Barnes, the a of this estab- 
lishment, took all the doses he describes in the 


wondered that he died at the early age of forty- 
six, although the Providence Gazette of the 
times speaks of h 
divine overruling. 


ties mentioned in this last advertisement: 


**Sign of the Boot. 

**Robert Perrigo makes Boots and Shoes after 
the very neatest and most Genteel manner which 
he sells very reasonable. 

**N. B. Said Perrigo has the best of Butter 

to sell by the small Quantity.”’ 


® & 


“BEN ADHEM’S NAME.” 


wo deeds for the book of human kindnesses 
are recorded by the Boston Transcript. A 


her purse, containing a post-office money-order 
from Montana. She discovered her loss, and 
made it known to a pleasant-looking policeman. 
He at once took her to the post-office, had pay- 
ment of the order stopped, and arranged for the 
issue of a duplicate order, which in due time 
was paid. She was soon able to pass his kind- 
ness on. 


Again on her way to the Conservatory with 
violin and music-roll, she was stop on a 
side street by the cries of a woman who stood 
on the steps of an apartment-house, exclaiming, 
‘‘What shall I do? What shall I do? Will no 
one come to help?’’ 

On the car- nk stood a loaded wagon, the 
horses having 4 _ short when the driver, 
intoxicated, had fallen from his seat. He now 
lay across the tongue of the wagon, his feet 
caught, his head against the curbing, deeply 
cut, as a pool of blood testified. The least 
motion of the horses would have been fatal, as 
the great wheels must have passed over the body. 


dragged the man from his precarious position, 
and lifted him to the sidewalk, regardless of 
dirt and blood. Then she backed the horses 
from the track and looked about for help. The 
woman meantime had disappeared. 

Two men coming down the street in a wagon 
were appealed to, and in their readiness to help 
left their own team on the car-track. While 
they were carrying the insensible man into a 
house, the girl led their horse from the track, 
tied it to a post, and trembling with fatigue 
bearded the trolley and went on her way. 














Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 





The Youth's Companion, Boston. 




















days of Longfellow and Lowell, as well as | 
Washington, were made the theme of a simple, lr 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


r Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop | 

Material for such is not | Krleeee Ares. Strong teachers. High ideals. A new 
| gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 
| fife School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ri dge Hall. Wi Wellesley Hills, Mass 








ee ys parks,’”’ says a recent report of the | 


the lands that border them. They and our) 
streets are defaced by advertising signs, al- | 
though by taxing them we might control them, | 
Our 
harbor islands were once wooded, but now weed 
The waters of our harbor are defiled | 
with sewage, and the fresh sea air is made | 
noxious by the rendering plants on its islands, | 


Our streets re- | 
sound with a deafening noise, and over the | 


-TUFT S 1852 
: COLLEGE 


1907 


Comprises the following Departments : 


The Col of Letters (Vegrees A. I}. and B.S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. 13. and B. D.) 

= cn Department (Deg pee B.S.) 
ical School (Degree \ 

The Dental ‘School (Degree D. ib Dd.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.5S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School 

Young men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms to all departments of the College. 

For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
































’ Send for 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 


in cellar. 
Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 











a 





Catalogue 
se D * ” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St., Boston. 














Also he undertakes to cut and dress Gentlemen’s | 





latter part of this advertisement, it is not to be | 


is decease as a mysterious and | 


It would be interesting to know what associa- | 
tion of ideas brought together the two commodi- 





Do It Now 


Don’t put it off any longer, but start a 
bank account at once, and in a very short 
time you will say it was the best thing 








you ever did. 


You Can Open 
A Savings Account with 


$5.00. 


It is easy to add to it when once you 


getastart. Savings deposits receive 


4% Interest. 


Send for our interesting ** Banking by 


Mail ’’ booklet. 
Assets - - $8,113,648.81 
Deposits . $6,768,681.12 





Please mention Youth’s Companion when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


Established 1855. Pawtucket, R. I. 

















young girl on her way to school was robbed of | 
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RUNNING WATER 


For Country Estates, 
Farms, Factories, Etc. 
Our Tanks and Tank Towers 
are adaptable to any need. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 
112 High St., Boston. 


We also supply Windeelts, Gasoline 
Engines, Etc. 


RUGS 


made from 


Old Carpets 


Old carpets lying 
away in your attic 
are doing no serv- 
ice; send them to 
us and we’ll make 
them into rugs that 
will please you. 


STERLING 
RUG WORKS, 
21 Scotia St., Boston. 


Catalogue Free. 


Be Sure You Get 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 
It tells you the exact net prices. 


One cent for a postal to us will save 
you from $12.00 to $15.00 in the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 


Catalogue before you buy. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 



































Don’t forget, 


BENSDORP'S 


your 


Saves cocoa, 


and there’s no bettercocoa made. 
Send 10 cents for trial can. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., 
IMPORTERS, 
BOSTON. 











This child of barely sixteen dropped her v iolin, 








Are You Paste Wise ? 


What kind of paste do you use—home-made 
flour paste or the ordinary kind of library 
paste that is sold in “* Water-well” jars, or 


JELLITAC 
PASTE 


which, unlike all other kinds = white paste, 
cannot sour, freeze, dry up, lump, blister or 
discolor, because it is a paste powder and ~ 
you mix it only as you ad it. 

Always ready and always perfect—it sticks 

quickly and permanently, too. 

Wilinee is also the cheapest Paste, as the 
10-cent size package makes over a quart. 


Try a Package and get Paste Wise. 


For sale everywhere by To Dealers. Write for 
the best photo and school Samples, Prices, etc., 
supply dealers; if not and learn how Jellitac 
by your dealer, send 10 will double your present 
cts. for sample package. _ sales and profitsonPaste. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT, Manufacturer, 
90F West Broadway, New York. 
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CHAPTER THREE. 


‘guar LLE schoolmaster at 
Barnaby ‘‘boarded 
== round,’”?’ and he was 
staying for two weeks at the 
Lymans’. He had come up to 
the house to dinner, and was 
looking up a word in Darley’s 
treasured dictionary. 

The teacher this year was a 
young student from Bowdoin, 
working his way through col- 
lege. He had taught the winter 
school, and because a broken arm kept 
him from going into the harvest-field, 
where he could have earned more money, 
he was now teaching the summer term. 

He was turning over the leaves of the 
lexicon when Enoch Lyman and the men 
came up from the hay-field. Darley was 
with them. He and Lois were too far 
advanced for the summer term, and he 
was helping in the field. 

**Some day,’’ he said, noting Eltham 
Blake’s occupation, ‘‘I’m going to have 
a bigger dictionary. Gideon Underwood 
says he saw one in Augusta, books and 
books, all of the same dictionary ; tells 
you about everything you ever could 
think of—all about it; not just spelling 
and definitions. ’’ 

‘*That’s an encyclopedia, ’’ the teacher 
said. ‘‘We have them at Bowdoin, in 
many languages.’’ 

He turned to the word ‘‘encyclope- 
dia,’’ and Darley studied it with interest. 

‘*My, but there’s a lot to know!’’ he 
sighed, as he took his place at table. 
“‘T wish I could earn money to buy 
books. ’’ 

‘““Maybe you can,’ Blake said. 
‘*That’s one thing I wanted to talk about 
this noon. I may go away,’’ he con- 
tinued, addressing Mr. Lyman, ‘‘and 
Darley here could finish out the summer 
term.”’ 

Darley and Lois stared, the boy very 
red in the face. 

“Think your arm is strong enough 
to let ye go to work ?’’ the farmer asked. 
“*Haying’s pretty well along now.’’ 

**No, sir. My arm’s all right now, I 
guess, but it will be needed somewhere 
else if we really have war.’’ 

‘War!’ The word seemed to leap 
from the lips of all at table. 

‘**Go on!’?’ Tom _ Landers said. 
“*There’s no war.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Mr. Blake?’’ 
Enoch Lyman asked; and the student, 
fully satisfied with the sensation he had 
produced, proceeded to explain: 

**Tt’s over the surplus distribution in 
the Aroostook country, that New Bruns- 
wick claims —’’ 

“Tt don’t belong to her, an’ never 
did!’ broke in one of the harvest hands, 
excited by the mention of the state’s 
long-standing quarrel with her neighbor. 
“Don’t I know? Wa’n’t I born in th’ 
Aroostook? Ain’t I always been an 
American? Didn’t I vote f’r old Van 
Buren, I want to know?’’ He paused 


for breath, and no one answering his queries, he | 


added belligerently, ‘‘I guess I did!’’ 

‘**Well,”’ young Blake resumed, ‘‘a United 
States marshal went up there in the fall and 
paid the surplus money. There’s a lot of 
French-Canadians up there, and they were 


tickled to death to get it. It made ’em like | 


their Uncle Sam first-rate.’’ 

**Sh’d think so!’’ growled the man from the 
Aroostook. ‘‘They never saw so much money 
before, I guess.’’ 

“*Probably you’re right,’’ nodded the teacher ; 
““‘but now the Governor of New Brunswick 
hears about it, and down he bounces to see if 
it’s true. When he finds it is, he tries to run 
the marshal out; swears he’s been bribing 


citizens of New Brunswick to win their alle- | 


giance to the United States.’’ 

Mr. Lyman made a wrathful sound in his 
throat. 

**That’s a nice one!’’ he snorted. ‘‘ Like to 
know what he thinks he can do about it!’’ 

“*That’s just it,’? answered Blake. 
going to fight. I’ve had a letter from my uncle | 
in Augusta. Hesays New Brunswick’s raising 
«an army to come down into Maine and lick us.’’ 

“Lick us!’ roared the farmer, glaring at | 
the speaker. ‘‘Did your uncle say that?’’ 

*‘No, no!’? Eltham Blake hurried to explain. 
“*No, the Governor of New Brunswick said 
that. My uncle’s all right,’? he added; and 
Mr. Lyman sank back in his chair with a 
chuckle, glancing half-unconsciously at his gun, 
which hung on one wall of the room. 

“IT want to go and take my share of the 





licking,’”’ the teacher went on, ‘‘so I | 


him.”’ 


The situation in the 


“WARI" 


was superficially about as the student had out- 
lined it, but his uncle did not know, so had not 
explained, that a representative of the United 
States government was already on his way to 
Augusta, on a mission to bring about an under- 
standing between the Governor of New Bruns- 
wick and the Governor of Maine. 
| resulted in a peaceful ending to the difficulty. 

AH this, however, the dwellers on the moun- 
tain could not then know, and excitement ran 
| high among the farmers. War and rumors of 
| war was the talk of the countryside, and many 
|an old musket that had done duty in 1812 was 
| cleaned up and made ready for use in the spare 
moments of the harvest season. 

Eltham Blake continued to teach the summer 
term, but he talked constantly of the likelihood 
| of his leaving, and did not hesitate to assure the 
| selectmen that Darley Lyman was quite able 
| to finish out the term if he should be called 

away. 
| Mr. Lyman, however, was one of the select- | 


this view. 
| matter, he said. 


Lois was dreaming over the possibility one | lege. A 


Aroostook | 


In Ten Chapters 


BY ADELINE KNADD Sisto | 


was saying Darley might finish out | she said. 
the summer term if the trustees’! let | 


The mission | 


afternoon, as she and baby Eben climbed the | 


|lane toward Stony Hill. It was some days 
since she had seen the cossets, and as her mother 
did not need her, she was going up to give them 
some salt. 

But when she reached the field she discovered 
that she had forgotten to bring the salt. 
was a warm afternoon, the distance was consid- 
erable, and she decided not to go back for it. 


It | 


**1?1l come some time to-morrow,’’ 
**l’m too tired to go back 
now.’”’ 

She was tired. The summer work 
was hard; she had been afoot since 


DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSSERY. 





THE WORD SEEMED TO LEAP FROM THE LIPS OF ALL AT TABLE. 


dawn, and it was quiet and cool under the frin- 
ging trees over by the spring. The sheep came 
about her in listless, midsummer mood, and she 
was glad to rest. Above, against the blue sky, 
the light afternoon breeze lazily shepherded a 
flock as white, as fleecy as the one below. 

‘Old sun,’’ she said, looking at the great 
golden disk now sinking toward the west, ‘‘do 
you ever shear your sheep, I wonder ?’’ 

She fell to dreaming there in the shade, of the 
time when the ‘‘surpluses’’ should be ready for 
shearing. How glad she was that her surplus 
money had not gone into spoons! The lambs 
were so cunning, and by the time Darley was 
ready for college there would be quite a profitable 
flock of them. 

That Darley should go to college was the 
dear desire of her heart. And Mr. Blake said 
Darley ought to go. She had heard him tell 
their father that he was the best student in the 
| district, that he had a “‘brilliant mind.’”’ To 
Lois ‘‘brilliant’’ seemed a wonderful word, full 


‘*He’s | men, and naturally did not commit himself to | of splendid purport, and the teacher had used it 
He would let the others decide the | about Darley. 
Already she saw her brother a student at col- | 


student? More than that, a professor. 
The dream seemed real to her—as real as baby 
Eben’s yellow head bobbing about among the 
rocks. How queerly he did bob about, to be 
sure. Somehow he suddenly faded out of her 
dream, along with the sheep, the trees, the blue 
sky. 

When she awoke the sheep were still brows- 
ing about among the rocks. The fleecy clouds 
had passed, the sun was considerably lower in 





| again. 


the west, and Eben 
where in sight. 

She sat up, rubbing her eyes, 
and looked for him. Then she 
stood, glancing about the field. 

He was not there; but over 
in the Archer pasture she saw 
something that made her heart 
beat fast with fright. 

About in the middle of the 
big field stood the Morgan colt, 
head up, ears alert, his whole 
body at ‘‘attention.’’ He looked 
like a fiery war-horse awaiting the word 
to charge; and swinging by both hands 
from his long black tail was baby Eben. 

It seemed to Lois as if she could not 
move from the where she 
her eyes fixed upon the 
other pasture. She saw little Eben 
draw back, still grasping Eagle’s tail, 
brace his feet for an instant, and swing 
in again between those mighty hocks. 
She looked to see the colt’s heels flash 
out and deal destruction to the audacious 
baby; but for still another moment the 
Morgan curbed his princely rage. 

Still as a horse of bronze he stood, 
and with leaden feet Lois crept toward 
the stone fence. Could she have fun 
she would not have dared to, for fear of 
further exciting the colt. She checked 
the scream that rose to her lips, and at 
last, half-fainting, she leaned against 
the fence and called softly: 

**Ebbie! Ebbie!’’ Her white lips 
could scarcely form the words, her voice 
was the merest whisper; but something 
drew the little fellow’s attention to her. 

*‘Ebbie!’’ she called again, louder, 
although her tones sounded husky and 
unnatural to her own ears. ‘‘ Ebbie, 
come to sister! Sister wants you!’’ 

The child stood to regard her, his 
hands still grasping the colt’s tail, his 
small body leaned up against the crea- 
ture’s nervous legs. By now Eagle, 
too, had turned his head, and with ears 
pricked forward, nickered softly, as if 
answering that agonized call. 

**Come, Ebbie! Come tosister!’’? Lois 
pleaded. ‘‘Sister wants you to go home 
with her.’’ 

Slowly relinquishing hold of the horse, 
Eben took a step or two toward the 


was lo- 


stood, 


scene in the 


spot 


fence. The next instant the Morgan 
was dashing across the field, head 
down, heels up, his outraged plume 


floating free. He sprang into the air, 
lashing out thrice with his twinkling 
hind hoofs ere again he touched earth. 
Then, nose to ground, he circled about, 
cast himself down, and rolled over again 
and again, rising and shaking himself, 
only to repeat the performance a little 
farther off. 

By this time baby Eben, frightened 
by such wild demonstrations, had gained 
the fence at a run, and was in his sister’s 
arms. Lois hugged him close, the tears 
running down her cheeks. 

**Ebbie dear,’’ she said, struggling to 
speak calmly, ‘‘you must never do that 

If Eagle had kicked or started to run 
when you were holding him, you might have 
been dreadfully hurt.’’ 

**Eagle won’t hurt Eben,’’ the baby said, 
wonderingly. ‘‘Here he comes.’’ 

The colt had had his fling, and trotted up to 
the fence, whinnying loudly. 


‘*You dear! You dear!’’ Lois whispered, 


laying her cheek against his cream - colored 
nose. ‘‘You knew you mustn’t move, didn’t 
you?”’ 


For answer Eagle nuzzled about the skirt of 
her dress for the apple or the bit of sugar that 
she always had for him. She had not forgotten 
him, and jwoduced the sweetmeat from her 
pocket. He took it eagerly and begged for 
more. 

‘**T haven’t any more, you dear,’’ Lois said, 
‘*but to-morrow I’ll bring you a whole beau- 
tiful harvest apple, the biggest I can find in 
the orchard.’’ 

As if he understood, the Morgan rubbed his 
fine head against her shoulder, and Lois put 


|an arm about his neck. 


“Here, Eagle, Eagle! Come away from 
there !’’ an angry voice suddenly called. ‘‘Let 


Lois Lyman! Don’t you 


"7 


that horse alone, 
dare touch him again! 

The colt turned, lifting his head in surprise 
at the sound, and Lois saw Willis Archer 
running across the field. His face was red 
with anger, and one arm was raised threaten- 
ingly. In the other hand he carried a brush- 
knife, and he looked hot and -tired, as well as 
angry. Frightened by his loud voice and his 
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excited manner, Eagle took to his heels, gal- | merely disobeying his father, and the knowledge | each year Marian had gone back to school—one | feeling that any extra effort to entertain would 


loping down the pasture, to turn at a safe 
distance and study the situation. His action 
seemed really to increase Willis’s rage. 


‘‘Now you’ve driven him off!’’ he shouted. | with that horse for? Don’t you dare hurt) of those investments of father’s that are not 


**I tell you, you don’t want to touch that horse 
again. He ain’t your horse, any more than 
the Stony Hill field’s yours. You’ve got no 
business here, anyway.’’ 

Eben was erying for sheer fright now, and 
for his sake Lois stood her ground, although 
she felt very much like running. Willis’s anger 
was terrible to see, and never before had he 
ever spoken to her. 

‘*This is my father’s field,’’ she said, mildly, 
‘‘and it was my grandfather’s field. I havea 
perfect right here, and I never hurt your horse. 
You have frightened him now yourself. You 
should be ashamed.’’ 

‘* Ashamed!’’ sneered Willis. ‘‘You’re a 
good one to talk. Everybody on the mountain 
knows this field was stolen from my father.’’ 


Willis knew very well that his father would | her as she walked away, concluded that she | first time she felt as if she was really enjoying 


have disapproved strongly of his conduct. 
Adrian Archer was a harsh man. 
he had been cheated, but he held the children 
to be guiltless of their father’s wickedness, and 
had no desire that his own young people should 
be at war with them. 

The boy, however, had his own reasons for 
knowing that he was doing far worse than 


| but fed his fury. 
| ‘*What are you doing up here, anyway ?’’ he 
| demanded. ‘‘What d’ you come here and meddle 


him!’ 
| Lois was indignant, and turned away, lead- 
ing Eben by the hand. ‘‘I came to look after 
| my sheep,’’ she said, ‘‘and I shall come when- 
lever I please. I’ve a perfect right to.’’ 
| Willis turned his angry gaze toward the Stony 
| Hill lot. 
‘*Your sheep !’’ he muttered, scornfully. ‘‘A 
bunch o’ stray cossets! Think J don’t know 
| what they are? One thing, you better look 
| after *em well, or they won’t be here long.’’ 
| He checked himself quickly, and added ina 
| lower tone: 

‘*And you let our horse alone, or something’ !] 
| happen. ’’ 

Lois made no reply. Her attention was 
| given to soothing Eben, and Willis, regarding 


| had not heard him. Eagle, the curiosity of his 


He felt that | kind getting the better of his fear, had ap- | 


| proached; and the boy, reaching up a hand, 
| took him gently by the forelock. 

‘*You come along with me,’’ he said, in a 
milder tone, ‘‘and learn to know when people 
| are your enemies. ’’ 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 














£7 MARIAN’S 9 CHOICE 


‘eye HE slender toe 
of Marian’s 
=—— slipper sought 
the piazza floor and set 
the hammock swinging. There was that graph- 
ophone again across the street! How could 
people ! 

Next door the Drews’ piazza was gay with 
Japanese lanterns and young voices. The light 
and the laughter filtered through the vines and 
crossed the dark lawn between the houses. 

It had been so every evening since Marian 
came home. As soon as it grew dusk the chairs 
and steps would begin to fill. 

Hilda had told her that she would be a wel- 
come addition whenever she might come over, 
but Marian had not yet crossed the lawn to join 
the piazza company, although she had returned 
Hilda’s call promptly—in calling costume and 
with her card-case. 

Again she set the hammock swinging gently. 
Was it only three weeks since those swift-pass- 
ing, sad, happy last days of school! How she 
would like to see the girls! But there was 
August to look forward to—all of August at 
Newport with Julie Framingham. 

‘Dinners, dances, yachting, luncheons! Bring 
your prettiest clothes,’’ Julie had written. The 
Framinghams were among those whose names 
appeared frequently in the society columns of 
the newspapers, and ‘‘The Sands’’ was noted 
for hospitality and brilliant entertaining. 

It was pleasant to forget the graphophone 
and close her eyes and dream of August. 

But there would be July first—July, with a 
dressmaker in the house and much sewing, for 
Julie’s easy injunction meant no less. 

The graphophone ceased, and Marian breathed 
a relieved sigh. As she turned comfortably in 
the hammock she heard through the sitting-room 
window the rustle of a newspaper, then, 
‘*Where’s Marian?’’ in her father’s voice. 

“*T haven’t seen her since dinner,’’ replied 
her mother. ‘‘Perhaps she is over at Hilda’s. 
She hasn’t been about among the young people 





very much yet, but I know Hilda asked her | a fine readiness for the meal, but it also made | queen of creams, rice sherbet, Graham pud- 


when she first came home.’’ 

‘*Hilda’s a nice girl.’’ 

‘‘T wonder why he said that?’’ thought 
Marian, letting herself down from her arrested 
position on her elbow. Of course Hilda was a 
nice girl, although she should cultivate poise 
and reserve, she told herself, remembering how 
Hilda had rushed up the steps and hugged her, 
just as if they were children still. 

Poise and reserve were qualities much dwelt 
upon at Miss Frelinghuyson’s school. At the 


woman’s college where Hilda had spent her | 


four years less was made—or at least said—of 
them. 

‘Do you think this Newport visit is going to 
be a good thing for Marian ?’’ 

‘A good thing!’’ Marian’s mind repeated 
the phrase in astonishment. How strange for 
her father to question it! But she could trust 
her mother to make him understand. 

There was a pause, however, which she had 
not looked for. 


‘‘We want her to have every advantage,”? | 


Mrs. Ellis said, hesitating. ‘‘You can spare 
the money, John?’’ she added, more quickly. 
**Because if —’’ 

‘Yes. Times are sort of tight just now, and 
a number of our investments are not doing any- 
thing, but I think we can see this through and 
give the little girl her good time. I hate to 
have you say that you are going to give up your 
trip, though. ’’ 

“Tt was as much yours as mine.’’ 


‘“‘T know. But you need the rest, and you’ve | better by herself than by any one whom she |a table spread with a white cloth. 


talked about that trip for years.’’ 
‘*You, too. But we’ll go next year, if all is 
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to have Marian miss this 
pleasure, for I think she 
has felt a little forlorn 
since she came home. It’s different from 
vacation. School-days are over altogether now, 
and she misses her friends, of 
course. ’’ 

‘‘All right. I want her to 
be happy and contented—that’s 
all. It seemed to me that she 
hadn’t been, quite, since she 
came home.’’ Mr. Ellis rose. 
Through the open window 
Marian saw him go round to 
the other side of the table. ‘‘I 
believe I’ll go up to bed. I 
don’t know when I’ve been so 
tired.’’ 

He bent and kissed his wife, 
then stood for a moment beside 
her. 

‘*Every dollar that I can earn 
is yours and hers—you know 
that,’’ he said. 

“T know. I know, John,’’ 
Mrs. Ellis replied, gently. 

A throb came in Marian’s 
throat as she heard her father’s 
step through the hall and up 
the stairs. Poor father! Every 
night since she had been at 
home he had apologized for 
being sleepy, or excused himself 
and gone to bed. She did not 
see him except at dinner and in 
the evening, for he stayed in 
town for luncheon, and she did 
not get down-stairs for the early 
breakfast. 

Five minutes with the punch- 
ing-bag, five minutes with chest- 
weights, and ten minutes of other 
exercises, followed by a cold 
| shower, brought her down with 
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| her late for it. 
| So they were giving up the trip that they had 
| been talking of so long! 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis’s wedding tour had been, 
like the Marches’, down the St. Lawrence 
River and among the Thousand Islands. They 
had always said they would go again, but the 
| years had passed and they had never gone. 

When the Marches took their silver-wedding 
journey, Mrs. Ellis said, ‘‘We’ll take ours, too, 
where we took the first.’’ 

And this was the year! Marian had forgotten 
that. How careless of her! 

The hammock hung motionless for a time. 

Affairs in the Ellis household ran so smoothly, 
so methodically, and withal so simply when 
| compared with the manner of living which she 
| had found in the homes of most of her friends 
| at the Frelinghuyson school, that she had never 
| thought of sacrifices. 
| Of course they were not rich,—she knew that, 
|—but there had always seemed to be enough 

for them to live amply, with a margin for small 
luxuries and a generous hospitality. Now, as 
| Marian looked back over the past four years, 
| She wondered. 

| Vacations spent by her father and mother 
but a short distance from home, or perhaps not 
| taken at all—‘‘the summer was so cool, and 
they were so comfortable at home.’’ So many 
gowns that her mother had declared would do 
perfectly well for another year with a little 
freshening. So many things that could be done 





could hire to come in. 
| It had all seemed very easy and natural, and 


“ CHARMING! 





|of the best schools in the country, as it was | be a burden to-night. 

| also one of the most expensive. ‘‘Nobody but ourselves,’’ Marian reassured 

She gave a little sigh. ‘‘I’m afraid I’m one| him. ‘‘But we’re going to have dinner out 

| here. Don’t you think it will be pleasant?’’ 
“‘Charming! Whose bright idea—yours ?’’ 
Marian nodded. ‘‘Dinner may be a little 

late. I didn’t think of it until a few minutes 

ago.’’ 


| 
| doing much,’’ she thought. 
| The next morning, instead of going at once 
| to her books when she had finished her break- 
| fast, Marian went out into the garden. Immedi- 
| ately on coming home she had set about planning | ‘‘Then I sha’n’t have to hurry getting dressed. 
a systematic division of her days. After break- | That’s good! I don’t feel like hurrying about 
| fast an hour of German, an hour of Anglo- | anything to-night. It’s been sizzling in town! 

Saxon, then a walk of five miles before luncheon. | You haven’t any idea!’’ 

In the afternoon a nap, readings in a course of | Again Marian nodded. She had. 

old English novels that she had arranged, and ‘*Talk about Antoine’s terrace dinners !’’ ex- 
| such calls as were absolutely necessary. This | claimed Mr. Ellis, as he returned to the porch 
| would be for the summer. Later she would! half an hour later, this time by way of the 
| do more studying. | dining-room. ‘‘Isn’t this great!’’ And he 
| How lovely the roses were with the dew on | surveyed the table with its silver and glass and 
|them! Gathering an armful, she carried them | white damask. Small green ferns rose from a 
|into the house and arranged them in a blue | pyramid of cracked ice in the center. Honey- 
| china bow] on the sitting-room table. For the | suckle and Dutchman’s-pipe shut out the street. 

‘‘How pleasant this is!’’ he repeated, in 
great content, leaning back in his chair after 
finishing his soup. 

‘‘There’s no reason why we can’t have all 
our meals out here on pleasant days,’’ said 
Marian. 

“Tt would be asking a good deal of Norah, 
though,’’ her mother reminded. 

‘“‘Norah says she won’t object to serving, if 
I’ll set the table, and I’m sure I sha’n’t mind 
that.’’ 

‘*Breakfast?’’ inquired her father, quizzically. 

‘*This is an era of reform, as everybody knows 
who reads the magazines,’’ laughed Marian. 

After dinner Mr. Ellis went into the house 


| her vacation. 

When she had finished, she went out to the 
‘kitchen. It was Mrs. Ellis’s habit to make 
the desserts for dinner herself, and Marian found 
her in the pantry with a bowl and an egg-beater 
in her hand. ‘‘If you’ve an easy text-book for 
beginners, mother, I’ll see if I can work out | 
the pudding proposition for to-day,’’ she said. 

The bowl and the egg-beater went out with 
a cordiality that was both prompt and marked. | 
**You’re a dear!’’ her mother said, gratefully, 
and Marian thought how young she looked. 
“‘The Indian Society is to. meet here this 
morning, and I’ve been wondering how in the 
world I could manage to do this and get my to look over the evening newspaper, and as 
dress changed in time. Here’s a recipe-book.’’ her mother followed, Marian went round to the 
As she hurried up the back stairs Mrs. Ellis | other piazza, where the hammock hung. 
glanced over her shoulder. ‘‘Norah is busy in| The graphophone was not going; that was 
the laundry, so if you. want any help, call me,’’ good. And she leaned back comfortably in the 
she said. hammock. From Hilda’s piazza came the sound 

‘*Suet pudding, troy pudding, dew pudding, 








|of voices. She would go over, only she had 
something else planned. Per- 
haps she would go to-morrow 
night. 

At last she rose and stepped 
through the long window into 
the sitting-room. Her father 
was still reading the news- 
paper, and her mother was 
sitting by the table, sewing. 

‘*That’s too fine to work on 
evenings, mother.’’ 

‘*T just want to finish sewing 
the lace on this flounce.’’ 

“*V’ll do it myself to-mor- 
row.’’ By a series of steady 
pulls, Marian drew several 
yards of lawn and lace through 
her mother’s unwilling fingers. 

“*There’s going to be a good 
deal to do before you go 
away,’’ Mrs. Ellis warned. 

**T know it. You will have 

to work every day for the next 
month to get me ready to play 
steadily for the month after. 
I’m not going to Newport. I 
shall write Julie that I can’t 
come. ’”’ 
Her mother looked up in 
surprise, as Marian stood beside 
her, resting her hands on the 
table. Her father, too, had 
caught the words, and was 
regarding her over his paper. 

‘*Why, I thought you wanted 
to go!’’ Mrs. Ellis said. ‘‘As 
for the work —’’ 

‘Yes, mother, dear, you’re 
going to say that it would be 
an unalloyed pleasure to spend your summer 
up -stairs in the sewing -room, running the 
machine. But I’ve changed my mind. And 
I think that I can tell Julie that I have another 
engagement. ’’ 

She looked across the table. 

“*Tt’s the first two weeks in August,’’ she 
asked, ‘‘that you usually take for vacation, 
isn’t it, father?’’ 

‘*‘Why—sometimes,’’ Mr. Ellis replied, sur- 
prised by the sudden question. ‘‘Yes, that’s 
the time it’s usually been, but I haven’t planned 
to take any this year.’’ 

**No vacation !’’ 

**Things are pretty busy at the office, you 
see, and —’’ 

“‘And daughters are so expensive,’’ Marian 
supplemented. ‘*That was a lot of money that 
'mother asked you for, father, and every cent 
was for me. She hasn’t spent any of it yet, 

I’m glad to say.’”’ 

‘*You were welcome to it, child,’’ her father 
said, heartily. 

Marian crossed the room to one of the book- 
cases, and returned with a handful of pamphlets 
and folded papers that had been tucked between 
the top edges of a line of books and the slelf 
above. 

“T went into town to-day—to Basset & 
Meyer’s—and got these. What a quantity of 
delightful literature those ticket agencies are 
willing to give away !’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis looked curiously at the 
circulars and pamphlets that she spread before 
them on the table—advertisements issued by 

“‘Company?’’ her father inquired, appre-| various railway and steamboat lines, thick 

| hensively, conscious of something unusual, and guide-books bound in paper, lists of hotels and 
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ding,’’—Marian turned the pages slowly ,—‘‘too | 
|elaborate or too heavy or not explicit as to 
| details. Tapioca cream. M-m—gives all the | 
quantities exactly and seems easy.’’ 
| Suecess is gratifying, and Marian gave the | 
| mixture which she took from the stove somewhat 
later a satisfied whisk, cooled it in a pan of 
| water, and at last turned it into a glass dish 
and set it away in the ice-box. 
| Then she also ran up the back stairs, paused 
| in her room for a few swift, freshening touches, 
/and ran down the front stairs to catch the 
| eleven-o’ clock trolley-car for town. 
| As she hurried past the sitting-room door | 
she heard a confused murmur of voices and 
caught a glimpse of numerous summer hats. 

“lm glad I brought in the roses,’’ she 
thought. 

Late that afternoon, as Mr. Ellis turned from 
| the street into the shaded path leading to his 
house, it was with the memory of parched air 
and scorching pavements, the glare of slate 
roofs reflected into his office windows all day 
long, and a hot, dusty ride out from town. 

A voice greeted him from the side piazza: 

‘*It’s cool here, father.’’ 

He turned the corner of the house. Marian 
came forward in a fluttering pink organdy. 
Since Julie’s letter she had been wearing shirt- 
| waists the whole day through to save her better 
gowns for August. She had a tray of silver 
and glass in her hands, and at the back of the 

piazza, screened from the street by vines, was 
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poarding - houses — all bearing ‘‘St. Lawrence | 
River’’ and ‘‘The Thousand Islands’’ conspic- 
uously on the outside leaves. 

‘*There !’’ said Marian, as she laid down the 
last one. 

Mrs. Ellis had already taken up an announce- 
ment sent out by one of the steamboat lines, a 
sumptuous pamphlet of heavy paper and artistic 
half-tones, and was turning the pages slowly. 

“‘Q John, do come round to this side!’’ she 
cried, delightedly—‘‘or I’ll come over there!’’ 
She rose, and drawing her chair round to the 
opposite side of the table, sat down by her 
husband. 

Together they turned the leaves of the different | 
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‘eae FE pale sun has circled, in 

) ¢ a 
annual rise and fall, more than 

two thousand times across the 
misty fens of Holland since first the 
fierce crowd of Saxon nomads stayed 
their wanderings in the rich and oozy 
marsh-land of the Rhine delta and 
resolved to build themselves wooden | 
homes here, and farm. | 

This alluvial clay, fat and shiny, | 
was, they could see at a glance, a better | 
“ouw’’ (that is, ‘‘soil’?; compare English | 
‘‘mead-ow’’) than the German hills they had 
quitted. In the consciousness of their fruitful | 
conquest they called themselves ‘‘ Betouwers’’ 
—the Better-Landers. The Romans said ‘‘Bata- | 
vians’’ ; the English, and the English alone, still 
speak of them by a fancy term not one of their 
successors would recognize—as ‘‘the Dutch.’’ 

Small as the country still is, it was originally 
a good deal smaller. Slowly and with infinite 
patience the husbandman of the Netherlands 
has created the fields he calls his own, not | 
reclaimed from the forest or the desert, but | 
created out of the sea. Infuriate at such ad-| 
venturous spoliation, the northern tyrant, accus- | 
tomed to encroach, beats ceaselessly against the | 
mighty mud walls—the dikes—that puny man | 
has raised. Behind these, deep down beneath 
the sea-level, the prim, bright-colored home- 
steads nestle, the fat cattle, all black and white 
in patehes, graze secure. Yet every now and 
then—and especially in bygone ages—the long- | 
baffed antagonist has burst through and 
whelmed whole populations in sudden ruin. 
The Dutchmen crept back and began again. 

The early Dutch peasants, gray and rugged 
in their long gray struggle and their growing 
green prosperity, looked up to the boundless | 
heavens above them and believed in God and 
in themselves. Their labor met with rich 
reward ; their lines had fallen in pleasant places. 

Their circumstances during the middle ages 
were in many ways more akin to those of their 
Saxon brethren in southeast England than to 
those of their nearer German neighbors. Many 
of them lived under the beneficent rule of bishop 
and abbot; they lived contentedly and worked 
hard, and once a year at the kermess, the 
annual church festival, they broke loose in wild 
revelry, as they still do in some parts to this 
day. 

In his independence, his solitary, strongly 
individualized industry, his constant introspec- 
tion and taciturn communing, amid the flat 
fertility of his daily existence, with his own 
thoughts and his God, the Duteh peasant was 
naturally planned for a Protestant. The Ref- 
ormation found him doggedly prepared. The | 
inhabitants of the southern provinces, the 
dwellers on hillock and heath, the men of) 
Brabant, Limburg, Gelderland—these remained 
more closely in touch with the ancient hierarchy ; 
but the far wealthier and far better-educated 
lowland farmers, the more typically Dutch 
Frisians, Hollanders, Zeelanders, rallied to the 
new banner of free intercourse—aye, and argu- 
ment—with Almighty God. 

During eighty long years the small peasantry, 
led by their nobles, helped fight for the faith. 
Not recklessly, but with strong teeth deliber- | 
ately set, they opened the sluices that poured | 
destruction over their long conquest from the 
sea. No one has written more eloquently of | 
their struggles against an almost ineredible | 
tyranny and torture than the great American, 
Motley. 

From that fearful death-clutch the Dutch | 
peasant issued, solemnized, steadied, his soul | 
full of religious conflicts he could never again 
shake from him. The spontaneous gaiety of 
the kermess was gone; henceforth he could | 
only break out, self-reproaching, in unmirthful | 
riot. 

But his real and natural delectation had be- | 
come the discussion of dogma. Hard work all | 
day, harder than ever, silent, cleanly, rigid, | 
acute. And for pleasure, hidden doubtings 
about election and the fall from grace; two | 
hours of carefully critical dissent from the par- | 
son’s solid sermon; endless winter evening 
arguments with a congenial friend over infant | 
baptism or original sin. For only excitement, 
the constant fear of the possible ‘‘dike-break’’ | 
and the certain hell. 

Thus the small farmer of Holland has lived 
on till this day, laboring arduously, yet abun- 
dantly blessed in his labor, fearing and trusting 
his stern but righteous God. 

Of the many shades and shapings in this 
long growth within so narrow a compass it is 
impossible to speak. Across the immensity of 
the United States East and West call to each 
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| Dutch farmer has known 


| and white tiles, the spotless 
‘cows with their tails tied 


| cattle in their curious coats, 


| drously varied costumes of 


| ornaments and frilled laces. 
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books and circulars, one after another, lingering 
over views that were familiar, while Marian 
stood behind, looking over their shoulders, 
delighted with their enthusiasm. 

**It brings it all back, doesn’t it!’’ said Mrs. 
Ellis, with a little sigh, as she laid the last 
pamphlet on the pile. 

“It doesn’t seem, twenty-five years ago, I 
declare !’’ replied her husband. 

“‘l’ve been looking at these nearly all the 
afternoon,’’ said Marian, ‘‘and I’m quite sure 
that a two weeks’ trip up there, for all of us, 
won’t cost as much as you had planned to spend 
for me.’’ 


**But, dear,’’ her mother interrupted, ‘‘we | 
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want you to have the visit, and we’ll go next 
year, if all is well.’’ 

“*Which wouldn’t be the same thing,’’ said 
Marian. ‘‘A postponed silver - wedding trip 
would have no romance at all. Of course,”’ 
she continued, a smile discovering a dimple that 
she had never fully outgrown, ‘‘of course I don’t 
know whether I should be invited on an occasion 
like this, but I should like to go—a hundred 
times better than to go to Newport.’’ 

Marian’s mother laid a hand on hers. 

‘*A large part of the pleasure of it would be 
wanting without you, my dear,’’ she said. 

**That’s true, little girl,’’? echoed her father. 

**T’m sure that’s an invitation,’’ said Marian, 
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other in the selfsame language. In the little 
dot of the Netherlands—glance at the map !— 
the Frisian, at a couple of hours’ distance by 





rail, cannot make himself understood—unless | 


he employ a foreign idiom—by the Limburger. 
Yet ‘‘united’’ these little peoples were in 
their independent provinces. The American 
designation ‘‘United States’’ is taken from the 
one their republic had made famous in history ; 
and it was Dutch traders and agriculturists, as 


every American child knows, who first started, | 


in their own labored, cau- 
tious manner, the slow 
greatness of Fort Orange 
and New Amsterdam. 
The backbone of the na- 
tion’s strength—as of every 
nation’s in the day of its 
greatness — was the quiet 
tiller of the soil. ‘The small 
peasant freeholder,— large 
properties suit neither the 
life of the country nor 
its size,—the self-sufficing 


his prolonged period, some 
two centuries, of continuous 
reasonable prosperity. 
Wheat, barley and rye 
were grown extensively all 
over the country, but the 
wealth of the soil of course 
lay in its  pasture-land. 
Dutch cheeses became noted 
all over the world. The 
picturesque stables and dai- 
ries, with their almost ex- 
travagant cleanliness — the 
bright brasses, the blue 


to the rafters, so as to pre- 
vent their sullying them- 
selves or their surroundings 
— these wonders became 
things to conjure with. 

A characteristic of Dutch 
farm life has always been 
its exceeding picturesque- 
ness—the unintended scenic 
effect. The quiet, deep 
green country, the heavy 


the brilliant red- and blue- 
shuttered farmsteads of the 
dairy districts, the wind- 
mills, above all the won- 


the peasantry—these things 
contribute a constant feast 
to a jaded eye. 

The portly farm wife of 
Friesland or Zeeland, on 
her solemn way to church, 
moves resplendent with gold 


Her angular husband, be- 
side her, yields a fit contrast 
of black corduroy and fili- 
gree clasps. 

They have other treas- 
ures. In the state chamber, where they sit 
nodding through the Sabbath afternoon with a 
great black-letter Bible open before them, stand 
richly carved presses of satinwood and ebony 
and oak, with beautiful linens inside them, and 
beautiful old delft vases on top. 

They speak proudly of the day when grand- 
father bought this heirloom, when grandmother, 
plodding on through a lifetime, filled it herself. 
But those days of steady work and certain 
profit are over. ‘‘My son,’’ says the old farm 
wife, shaking her head disapprovingly, ‘‘has a 
bieyele!’’ 

“*Ah, ah,’”’ says the farmer, ‘‘the young men 
gad about nowadays. We never had any 
amusement—no, nor wanted “it—in my time. 
Except when my parents kept their golden 
wedding. Ah, I remember about that! We 
roasted an ox whole, and the burgomaster —’’ 

But the goodwife hands him his coffee in a 
small china cup, incessant tea- and coffee- 
drinkings, with many antique paraphernalia, 
being the favorite diversion of his unemotional 
day. An old neighbor, with a lace cap and 
far-reaching gold corkscrew pins, looks up from 
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| her seat by the tiled and curtained hearth. 
*“‘My son’s in America,’’ she says—as one 
would speak of the dead. 

America, to us, is the country where all things 
}are very big, and we in Holland, since our 
| world so suddenly widened, have begun to feel 

ourselves inevitably small. The kindly fruits 
of our earth no longer nourish, as once they 
did amply, our children; great quantities have 
to be sent them from afar. 

Here, as all over western Europe, agriculture 
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THE SPOTLESS COWS WITH THEIR TAILS TIED TO THE RAFTERS. 


'—the growing of food for the population—is 
dying; it is well-nigh dead. 

Pasture-land we can still make pay; our 
cattle rightly command high prices, especially 
for England. In some parts we are successful 
with our sheep. Still more profitable, as far 
as it goes, is the pig-raising to which our small 
farmers devote increasing attention. The rise 
in the price of pork was the one bright spot in 
the long gloom of the horrible Boer War! 

At the present mement our pigs, bought as 
they stand, average nine American cents per 
pound. At similar prices, fed on home-grown 
oatmeal and finally fattened on American maize, 
they afford considerable, although naturally 
very varying, profit to the breeder. 

Our butter will slowly reconquer the London 
market, when Danish products and disguised 
margarin—for which latter we ourselves are 
largely to blame—have had their little day ; our 
cheeses, crimson, primrose, golden yellow, ap- 
peal to whosoever likes his cheese to taste of 
unfermented milk. 

Of all pursuits the small farmer still clings 
most successfully to his cheese-making. Most 
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gathering up the books and shaking them to- 
gether. ‘*Then I shall write to Julie to-morrow 
that I’m engaged for August.’’ 

‘You were entirely wrong, John, in you 
idea that Marian might not be contented,’’ Mrs. 
Ellis said, as she straightened the sitting-room 
for the night, after Marian had gone up-stairs. 
**She was tired, of course, at first, and it takes 
a little time to settle into home ways, but I am 
sure she is happy and satisfied.’’ 

**So am I,’’ said Mr. Ellis, taking a heavy 
**Where does 


this go—here? I ought to have remembered 


, that she is her mother’s daughter. ’’ 


‘S Cy 


unwilling to combine or to introduce 
new-fangled anythings,—ideas or ma- 
chinery,—he has yet fumbled his way 
toward codperative ‘‘works,’’ whither 
a whole district now carries its cream. 
Of late he has gone even a step farther, 
and organized a voluntary dairy associ- 


inspection of their product by experts 
at any hour of the day or night. 

Fruit-growing by the small farmers as 
such—the systematic orchard—has widely devel- 
oped of recent years, not to speak of the famous 
forcing specialists of the Westland, whose rarer 
products, chiefly for English and German mar- 
kets, recently swept the field at the Diisseldorf 
International Exhibition. 

The Dutch cultivator excels in minute work, 
close, careful study, the 
taking of infinite pains. 
Not his are the vast ex- 
panses of natural opportu- 
nities. In his little field he 
must work as the China- 
man neatly, accu- 
rately, in rows. Initiative 
he has little, but there is 
industry and exactitude un- 
ending. 

It is no use treating the 
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Dutch farmer to the old 
story of Bruce and the 
spider. He cannot under- 


stand how any one could 
ever expect the spider to 
leave off working. 

In some parts of Utrecht 
he still ploddingly plants 
the tobacco which once 
brought him a competence ; 
in the south the sugar- 
works have forced him to 
take to beet-root, often 
much against his will. On 
the whole, he feels that the 
times are against him. He 
regretfully recalls the day 
when he grumbled without 
cause. 

The Dutch farmer — the 
best thing, by far the best 
thing, the nation had to 
show—is doomed. The rail- 
way and the steamer have 
destroyed the reason of his 
existence, 

As a sort of home dairy- 
man in our little corner, 
with the big London cus- 
tomer opposite, he may still 
continue to make both ends 
meet, but the days of placid 
prosperity —of silver and 
porcelain—are past. 

His destruction has been 
hastened by the insane leg- 
islation of his own country, 
which has enforced the 
compulsory sale of every 
homestead, with its stock, 
furniture, ¢everything, —nat- 
urally at disastrous loss, 
on the death of the small 
proprietor, thereby depri- 
ving all his children of their 
livelihood and their social 
status, for the sake of a 
fine theory of democratic 
equality. The second half of the last century 
has therefore beheld the rapid spread of a 
peasant proletariat, the small proprietor’s son 
being almost invariably a landless laborer to- 
day. 

The farmers are fast losing interest in the 
farms they hold on so precarious a tenure; the 
farms are passing into the hands of landlords, 
often in the cities, out of touch with the rural 
population; for the same feckless law which 
beggars the farmers is tearing up every landed 
estate in the country. 

Perhaps the younger farmers’ sons are not 
altogether regretful it should be so. Thought 
is altering very much in Holland; the clear life 
of cool plodding and stern theology is breaking 
up. A great tide of unrest is sweeping all the 
old bulwarks aside. 

The country is so small that every village 
lies close to some center; no corner is really out 
of the way. The new turmoil thus penetrates 
every where. 

It has nothing in common with the rustic 
life. The young men want to go to the cities, 
and the farmers’ daughters yearn to teach in 

















schools. ‘They laugh at the taciturn old parents, | Jan and Kees will sleep the sleep of the worn- | term ‘‘Yankees,’”’ first used, I like to think, 


in the beautiful, quaint clothes. 
they are all become—what the parents could 
not be—vulgar. 


Soon the old figures will sink from sight, into | Winkle. 


creatures better earns repose. 


And suddenly | out husbandman, than whom none of God’s | to designate in good-humored chaff the stolid 
Dutch farmers on the Hudson by an appellation | 
There will be no awakening for our Rip Van | most commonly heard among them then, as it | moment, then looked up. 
Only his name will still live far; might be heard now, every day, in our own | Houston?’’ he asked. 


the low green acres round the drowsy churches, | across the water in another land, in that curious | home lowlands—‘‘ Jan-kees |’? 
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AR in the southern country of 
ES Texas, in the lowlands on the banks 
== of a river, stood a double log house 
shaded by trees, and because of its sheltered 
position, almost completely hidden. There 
was a garden spot behind it, secured by a 
fence of brush, but further clearing than 
this would have discovered the house to the 
chance wanderer ; and whether white man, 
Indian or Mexican, this would not have 
been safe in Texas in the year 1836. 

The spring had been wet, and the river 
that flowed a little below the house was 
full almost to the danger-line, while the skies 
promised yet more rain. A woman in the 
doorway of the house stood with bent head, as 
if listening intently. 

**It sounds very full,’’ she said to herself. 
‘*T wonder if the boat’s safe. Bob!’’ she called, 
in a cautious voice, then whistled a low bird- 
call. 

A boy with a rifle over his shoulder came 
quickly out of the brush and close to the woman. 

‘*What is it, mother?’’ he asked. 

The woman passed her hand lightly over the 
boy’s face. 

‘‘Jack’s sleeping now,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
Molly’s cooking, and I’m uneasy about the 
boat. 
very high—and if the Mexicans come, the 
boat’s our only hope, you 
know.”’ 

“T’ll see,’? and the boy 
went rapidly down the bank, 
while the woman reéntered 
the house. 

Until the Americans, invi- 
ted by the Spanish govern- 
ment to come in, had made 
‘Texas into a state most valu- 
able to Mexico, the country 
had been a wilderness. ‘Then 
the increasing numbers of col- 
onists, their prosperity and 
their demands for liberal 
laws, roused the jealousy of 
the Mexicans; the laws be- 
came unbearable, and the 
Americans rebelled. 

They had called a conven- 
tion; had formed a govern- 
ment; elected a commander- 
in-chief, and had declared 
war. The commander - in - 
chief, Sam Houston, was a 
late ‘arrival in Texas; but 
as the brave Travis was his 
friend, and Bowie, the most 
daring man on the border, 
vouched for him, he must be 
all right, even if the colonists 
doubted that a commander- 
in-chief was necessary. One 
American was equal to doz- 
ens of Mexicans—indeed, if 
enough women would beat on 
tin pans, the Mexicans would 
flee ! 

So with overweening self- 
confidence the volunteers from 
the States and the few hun- 
dred ill-armed colonists 
enlisted, selected their own 
captains, and unheeding the 
orders of the new commander, scattered them- 
selves hopelessly over the thinly settled country. 

But quickly there had come up out of Mexico 
an organized army, commanded by General 
Santa Ana, and so overwhelming in numbers 
that consternation had taken the place of the 
gay enthusiasm, and the colonists at last wa- 
kened to their terrible position. 

The awful catastrophe of the fall of the Alamo 
and the massacre of its defenders had terrified 
the whole country, and General Houston found 
himself unable to stem the demoralization. He 
had ordered in all outstanding troops, had burned 
the town of Gonzales, and had retreated east. 

This news had been brought to the dwellers 
in the log house by a family who in haste and 
terror were fleeing. They had tried to take a 
shorter route, and had become separated from 
Houston’s army. He must have crossed the 
river much higher up, they said, and their only 
hope was to rejoin him. The Mexicans were 
advancing, and Mrs. Farley and her children 
should leave at once. 

‘*T am a widow and blind,’’ Mrs. Farley had 
answered. ‘‘My eldest son, Dick, is with the 
volunteers. I have here six children, three 
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GENERAL HOUSTON. 


GENERAL SANTA ANA. 


| under ten years, and I have no wagon. We 
|cannot go. If you’ll take Molly —’’ 

‘*No!”” Molly had cried. ‘‘I stay here. I’m 
the oldest next to Dick. I can shoot as well 
as Bob or Jack. I won’t go!’’ 

So Molly and the boys had helped the people 
across the river, that then had been low, and 
coming back, had, with their mother, held a 
council. Molly, Bob and Jack constituted 
themselves a guard, relieving each other at stated 
intervals. Harry, who was not yet ten, was 
to watch on the edge of the brush during the 
day, and the mother, who declared that her 
ears were as good as eyes, was to listen, and 
if danger came, to waken those who slept. 

‘*And soon Dick will come,’’ the mother 
said, ‘‘or Houston will drive the Mexicans out 
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“GO TELL YOUR MOTHER GOOD-BY.” 


of the country. 
”? she finished, ‘‘we must all get into the 
boat and float down the river. If they shoot 


being taken. ’’ 


would even remember them? And the mother, 
feeling softly down into the flour-barrel and 
the meal-box, touching the bacon that was 
hanging, and measuring the size of the coffee 


last ! 

As she now went into the house, Molly was 
cooking, and the two little children were busy 
with the coffee-mill, holding and grinding by 
turns. 

**TIt feels like more rain,’’ Mrs. Farley said, 
‘and the river sounds so high, I sent Bob to 
| look after the boat.’’ 

‘*Tt’s been two weeks since we put the Browns 
across,’’ Molly said, ‘‘and we’ve never heard 
| anything since. I wonder where everybody is. ’’ 
| T wonder where Dick is,’’ and the mother 
went again to the door. 

The girl shook her head sadly, then said, 
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But if the Mexicans discover | 


us from the banks, that will be better than | 


bucket, asked herself how long the food would! if he moved I’d kill him. 









**Please waken Jack, 
mother. He must eat 
his supper and go on 
guard, and let Bob 
come in. And poor little Harry must be 
starved. ’’ 

So Jack was roused and fed; then going 
out, he sent Bob and Harry in, and the 
family sat down to supper. It was raining 
again, softly and drearily, and it was hard 
to keep up even a semblance of cheerful- 
ness. Supper over, Bob flung himself on 
a bed in the next room, Harry brought in 
more wood, while Molly and Mrs. Farley 
washed and put things away. Then Molly, 
too, lay down, as her watch would come 

+ after Jack’s; and the black night closed 
in on them, silent, save for the whisper of 
the rain. 

The little children played quietly in a corner, 
Harry was on the floor, leaning against his 
mother’s knee, while Mrs. Farley sat with her 
head slightly turned, listening. The fire had 
burned and fallen, Harry had dropped asleep, 
when Mrs. Farley sprang to her feet, waking 
the boy. ‘ 

**T hear a horse coming !’’ she whispered, and 
went toward the door. 

“Tf you open the door they’ll see the fire,’’ 
Harry cautioned. ‘‘I’ll wake Bob and Molly.’’ 

**T wonder if Jack hears,’’ and Mrs. Farley 
leaned with her head against the door. Bob 
and Molly came quickly, one with a shotgun, the 
other with a pistol. ‘‘More than one horse!’’ 
Mrs. Farley whispered. 

“Go to the hole by the 
window, Molly,’’ Bob said, 
‘“but don’t pull the plug out 
yet. I wonder where Jack 
is. There!’’ asa boyish treble 
called, ‘‘Halt!’’ 

‘Dick!’ was the answer, 
and with a shout the door 
was thrown open. 

**Mother |’? came a ery from 
the darkness—and a young 
fellow stumbled in, and almost 
falling on his mother’s neck, 
sobbed like a girl. 
Bob took the two horses,— 


while Molly and the mother 
looked to the spent traveller. 
They would not let him talk 
until he had been dried and 
revived by food and hot coffee ; 
then brokenly he told his 
story. 

**T’ve lost count of time,” 
he said, ‘‘for I have ridden 
day and night, but the Mexi- 
cans held us prisoners at 
Goliad, and on a Sunday 
morning orders came from 
Santa Ana to shootus. They 
formed us into squads, told us 
lies until we had been marched 
away in different directions, 
then ordered us to sit down 
with our backs to them. 

**T jumped up—that saved 
my life—and yelled, ‘They’re 
going to shoot us!’ They fired. 
I was knocked down—buried 
under the dead! I crept out 
—saw men running across the 
prairie, and Mexicans pursu- 
ing and shooting. I ran, too 
—ran until I dropped. I fell into a hollow 
where there was brush. I heard them coming, 
—mounted men,—and understanding Spanish, 
I heard one say he would.go back to see Colonel 


| Fannin shot. The other stayed to hunt for 
But brave as they were, a sense of desolation | me. He found me, and reached back to his 
came to them. Who would help them? Who} saddle for his pistol. 


I sprang on him, threw 
him, and knelt on him. He begged like a dog.’’ 

**My son!’? 

“IT could not kill a man who was down, 
mother, but I disarmed him and told him that 
I jumped on his 
horse and rode away. Since then I’ve ridden 
day and night. Some people fed me once. I 
warned them the Mexicans were advancing 
slowly, because the rivers are up, but surely. 
I found Gonzales burned, and I’ve been in 
torture ever since wondering about you and the 
children. You can’t stay here. The Mexicans 
give no quarter—they fight under a red flag! 
I found a fresh horse to-day, his bridle held by 
his dead rider; that gives us two horses —’’ 

*‘And seven people besides yourself,’’ the 
mother answered. ‘‘One of them blind, and 
three under ten years.’’ 





Jack and | 


one Dick had been leading,— | 


determined that if the Mexicans came, I’d put 
all in the boat and float down the river.’’ 

Dick covered his face with his hands for a 
‘*Where is General 


‘* At the Brazos by this time.’’ 

‘*So far! Make me some corn pones, Molly, 
and when the bread is baked, wake me. I’ll 
| go on and get help if I have to halt the army! 

As long as Houston is unconquered, the Mexi- 
cans will follow him. If he gives fight and is 
whipped—God help us! If he is victorious, 
the Mexicans will retreat this way. You can- 
not stay here. I'll leave an extra pistol with 
you. I must take one, and this sword; and, 
Molly, take this knife.’’ He handed her the 
Mexican dagger. ‘‘I’ll ride day and night to 
Houston. He’ll help us; if not— But he 
will! Now I must sleep !’’ 

‘* Let the bread bake slow,’’ the mother 
ordered. ‘‘What he says is true, but he must 
rest. ”? 

The bread was done, and coffee and more 
food ready before they wakened Dick. He ate 
and drank, and slung the bag with his provisions 
over his shoulder. ‘‘I’ll be back so quickly 
you won’t know,’’ he said, and he and the boys 
were gone into the darkness. They put him 
across in the boat, the horse swimming, then 
came back to rest, for they knew now that for 
a few days at least the Mexicans would not 
come. 

Dick was stiff in every joint, but he had on 
| a warm coat and was astride of the fresh horse, 
|a fleet, wiry beast, well adapted to this anxious 
race. He dared not think of anything but find- 
ing Houston. On and on,—stopping at daylight 
to rest his horse and eat his corn bread,— 
watching always for signs of friends or enemies. 

His bread was all gone by night, and at last 
the horse was faltering ; and Dick, dismounting, 
loosened the girths and ran alongside. He was 
nearing the Brazos, but no sign yet of Houston. 
He knew the country, and had come as the 
crow flies. Large bodies of men would have 
had to deviate, but even so, where were they? 

Rain threatened again, and he looked for 
shelter, a deserted hut or some thick bushes. 
There was growth down in the river-bottoms. 
He must go there. He dragged on, leaning on 
his horse and even sleeping a little. 

Suddenly the horse threw up his head and 
sniffed the wind. Dick jerked off his coat and 
threw it over the horse’s head. He must not 
whinny! ‘Then he stood peering into the 
gloom. He listened; there was no sound. 
The horse moved, the bridle rattled, and a voice 
called, ‘‘Halt!’’ 

**Friend |’? Dick cried, and the next moment 
he was looking down the barrel of a rifle! 

‘*Name!’’ 

‘Dick Farley.’’ 

‘‘Shucks, boy!’? and a wiry little man laid 
his hand on Dick’s arm. 

‘Deaf Smith!’ Dick’s voice was joyous. 
**You can help me!’’ Then he poured out his 
story, from the horrors of Goliad to the moment 
when, sleeping as he walked, he met ‘‘Deaf’’ 
Smith, the famous scout. 

“I don’t see how you’ve done it,’? Smith 
answered, ‘‘but you’re close to Houston, and 
he’ll help you. Come!’ Smith gave Dick food 
as they walked their horses, and hope gave 
| him strength. 

**Houston’s got one chance in a hundred to 
save Texas,’’ Smith went on, ‘‘but he’ll help 
you. He ain’t never said no when ’twas for 
women and children, but don’t tell your Goliad 
story to anybody but Old Sam.’’ 

Before long thtey were halted by a picket, and 
Smith gave the countersign. It was late, but 
on the outskirts of the camp, where the enemy 
was supposed to threaten, a man sat on a log, 
writing by the light of a torch held by a negro. 
His dress was rough as that of any private 
soldier in the ragged army, but his face had in 
it that which made men know they had met a 
leader. 

“*Well,”’ he said, looking up. 

“I found this boy on the prairie,’? Smith 
answered, taking the torch and dismissing the 
negro, ‘‘and he has bad news.’’ 

‘From where?’’? and Houston looked sharply 
at Dick. 

**Goliad, sir.’? Then in a guarded tone Dick 
told the story of the massacre, growing in 
horror, until Houston rose to his full height, 
his face white and set, his eyes burning. 

“It is false!’ he said, in a constrained, angry 
voice. Dick started back, but Smith, whose 
eyes were twinkling, laid hold of him. ‘‘You’ve 
been paid by the Mexicans to discourage my 
men,’’ Houston went on, threateningly, ‘‘and 
if you dare to tell that story in this army, I’ll 
have you shot as a spy !”’ 

“A spy!’? Dick cried, bewildered. 
you will not save my mother !’’ 

‘Your mother?’’ In a flash the general’s 
whole manner changed. 

“She is blind—a widow,’’ Dick answered, 
brokenly. ‘‘My sister, the children, are all at 
the Colorado River—helpless !’’ 

**And you left them!’’ 

**My mother sent me to fight for Texas !’’ 

**God bless her !’’ 

**And now I come to you for help !”? 

**And you shall have it! Smith, go with 
|him, take anybody’s horses—a wagon, and 
| two men fully armed as guard. I can’t spare 








**Then 





Dick shook his head ; then she added, ‘‘I had|any more. Bring them across the Brazos; 
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then you come and help me fight, boy. The | 


murdered at the Alamo—the murdered at Goliad | 
demand a reckoning with these fiends! ‘Tell | 
about the blind mother, Smith, and there’ll be | 
plenty of horses offered. Good-by, boy, go at | 
once !’” | 

Dick turned away puzzled, and Deaf Smith 
chuckled. 

“If anybody brings bad news,’’ he whispered, | 
**General Sam arrests ’em as spies! It’s to 
keep the sperrits up! He’s a cute ’’un!’’ and | 
Dick went with the scout, wondering over the | 
methods of this extraordinary commander. 

But as Houston had said, once the story was | 
told, horses were eagerly offered, and the best | 
vehicle that could be found, and in an hour | 
they were on their way, Dick in the bottom of | 
the jolting wagon, sleeping like the dead. 

At the log house all was hope, except for the 
mother, who rested little, feeling her way about 
in the night while the children slept, listening 
anxiously. The Mexicans might advance more 
rapidly than was expected, she thought, and 
after two days she put the boys again on guard, 
and welcomed with thankfulness the constant 
rain that would not stop Dick, but that would 
delay the Mexican army. She put Molly, too, 
to mending all the warmest clothing, and let | 
Harry and the children scour all the buckets 
and boxes, making them clean to receive the 
food that must be cooked for the journey. 

On the third day the cooking was begun, 
piles of corn pones and of biscuit were baked, 
bacon was fried, and all the dried beef they 
could hope to carry was unhooked from where 
it hung in the roof. Then the boys nailed up- 
the windows and filled bottles with cold coffee. 

‘*We’ll need everything we can carry,’’ the 
mother said, ‘‘for we are many, and food will 
be scarce.’’ 

So the children worked with a glad will, but 
with every moment’s waiting the mother’s heart 
grew heavier. If she could only see, if she 
could only look out across the wide prairies! 

Often she would take Harry to the edge of the 
brush and make him look for her, and on this 
third day the boy declared that he saw something 
long and dark moving, and the sun coming out 
for a moment, he cried: 

‘* And it shines, mother !’’ 

**Where ?”’ 

**Down—far down!’’ 

**To the south!’ Mrs. Farley cried. ‘‘Go 
call Bob!’’ 

Bob came running, then all gathered, watch- 
ing. ‘‘General Santa Ana and the Mexicans!’’ 
Bob whispered. ‘‘It’s their muskets shining !’’ 

‘*But they are far—far away, mother !’’ Molly 
comforted. ‘*We can see them because it is so 
level. They’ll cross away down at the lower 
ford, mother.’’ - 

“*Yes,’’ Mrs. Farley answered, ‘‘perhaps 
they will. You stay here, Bob, and watch. 
Jack, you go look up the river. Molly, Harry, 
children, come and be near the boat,’’ and they 
went slowly back to the house. 

All day the boys kept watch, their food being 
carried to them, and all day the far dark line 
moved slowly. 

‘*They can’t go fast for the mud,’’ Bob ex- 
plained. 

‘*And some might wander up here!’’ Molly 
whispered. 

‘*They might—so you put down the food and 
20 back to the house,’’ Bob ordered, anxiously. 

Night fell, and then they could distinguish 
gleams like camp-fires; but the rain beginning | 
again, these disappeared, and Mrs. Farley 
whistled for the boys to come home. | 

‘*This rain will keep them in their camp,’’ 
she said. ‘You boys put on dry clothes, and | 
rest; Molly and I will wake and listen. We 
are so hidden they’ I not find us in this darkness, 
and maybe Dick will come in the morning. ’’ 

**Maybe,’’ Molly answered, ‘‘but I’m glad 
the windows are nailed up.’’ 

It was a long, long night to the watchers, 
but the day dawned clear, and with the earliest 
light the boys were again on guard. The fire 
was extinguished for fear the smoke would 
betray them, and the mother, Molly, Harry 
and the children loaded the boat with food and 
blankets. If Dick came, it would be ready to 
0 over. 

**And if we have to float away,’’ the mother 
thought, ‘‘there’ll be food for those who sur- 
vive.”’ 

Toward noon Harry came running. ‘‘Some 
men on horseback,’’ he said, ‘‘across the river !’’ 
Molly dragged the children within the house.- 

“*Not the house!’? Mrs. Farley said. ‘To 
the boat !’’ 

Just then Dick’s well-known call came to 
them, and Mrs. Farley sank down on the door- 
step. ‘‘Thank God!’’ she said. ‘‘Thank God!’’ 
Then her voice failing, she whispered, ‘‘ Answer 
him, and whistle for the boys.’’ 

What a glad rush there was! How quickly 
the boat was put across, emptied into the wagon, 
and returned with Dick and the men, Harry 
being left to hold the horses! 

‘The army crossing!’’ Deaf Smith said, 
when he heard the story. ‘‘It’s good luck 
you’ve seen ’em. Get away as quick as you | 
can to the wagon, and I’ll slip down and take | 
a look.’’ 

Very soon the wagon was loaded. A mattress | 
was put in the bottom, coverlets, blankets, 
clothes packed in, and the food in the buckets 
and boxes. The men were fed, the house locked 











| Couriers were sent forward. 
followed, and when well away from help, rode | long. 








up, and the party jolted away. Dick had cut when they were again alone, but Dick was too 
some long green poles down in the swamp, and tired to make any comment. 

when night fell, he ‘‘sprung’’ them across the The battle day of San Jacinto was toward 
wagon and tied the blankets over them. noon when Smith called Dick to come with 

**As good as a house!’’ the children cried, him. ‘‘We’re to cut the only bridge!’’ he 
and snuggled down to sleep, pleased with their | whispered. ‘‘No retreat. Old Sam’s going to 
moving bed. fight to a finish !’’ 

It was a toilsome journey, but no one com-| Dick whistled with surprise. 
plained. After the long, lonely watch they had | looked so quiet,’’ he said. 
kept in the wilderness, haunted by awful fears, ***Cause he feels so dangerous,’’ Smith an- 
the feeling of safety and the knowledge that | swered. 

Dick was with them made the greatest hardship | The bridge was hard work, and Smith granted 
seem as nothing—made the nearness of the} no pause. ‘‘I want to be in the fight,’’ he said. 
Mexican army fade from a terror into a matter | ‘‘Hurry!’’ 
of curiosity. 

And after Deaf Smith returned, saying that| hat. ‘‘No retreat!’’ he cried, and ran for his 
the enemy was marching parallel to them, and | horse. Rapidly they mounted and rode, 
for the present there was no danger, they gave | ‘‘Look!’’ Smith called, pointing to a line of 
themselves up to resting in the calm assurance | advancing men. 
of safety. | Mexicans don’t see !’’ 

The happy mother would’ call to Dick that! It seemed but a moment; then Dick found 
she might hear his voice, or slip her hand | himself caught in the mad charge. ‘‘The 
through the covering of the wagon that he} Alamo! The Alamo!’’ he heard men shriek- 
might hold it for a moment as he rode beside. jing. ‘‘Goliad! The Alamo!’’ 

“*T can’t see him,’’ she explained to Deaf| He fought blindly. It seemed all blood and 
Smith. 
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‘*God bless you, ma’am! 


he answered. ‘‘I | 
know it’s like he’d come back from the dead.’’ ( HARGED $ B Y : S | » 4 TEEN 
On the fourth day they reached camp, and 
were kindly weleomed, Houston himself coming : 
bak ENGINES > = 
‘“*You are just in time to cross the Brazos, | 
: By 





Mrs. Farley,”’ he said, ‘‘but you’ll have to 
leave me your boy.”’ 
**All my boys,’’ Mrs. Farley answered, while 
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‘The general | 


At last it tottered, fell, and Smith waved his | 


‘*We are startin’ in, and the | 
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smoke. Then it was done, in a moment, it 
seemed, and he fell down for very weariness. 
But the war was over! Texas was free, and 
the way to the Pacific was cleared ! 

The home of the Farleys was found untouched 
and the boat hidden in the bushes, just as they 
had left it that last day. How the children 
shouted with delight! and being put across, 
they found the key under the door-step—the 
ashes on the hearth. 

**Everything’s the same !’’ they cried, and all 
ran hither and ‘thither, finding favorite things 
to which they had said farewell forever, 
| ‘It seems a year since we went away,’’ Bob 
said. 

‘*And there was not quite a month between 
Goliad and San Jacinto,’’ Dick answered. ‘‘It 
seemed a long lifetime.’’ 

“An awful death-time,’’ Molly amended. 

‘*Yes, ’twas that,’’ and Dick looked out across 
the quiet river. ‘‘An awful death-time !’’ 

‘Thank God, it’s done!’’ the mother said. 
‘* Pray God we never see the like again!’’ 
and as she held wide her arms, her children 
came and clung about her. 
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DRAWN By H. C. EDWARDS 1S XTEEN en- 

ps eg gines on one 

i oe =——— snow -plow! It 

: ‘ was a great sight. Snow 

gineers on one side, six- 

teen firemen on the other, 

heavy - eyed, their jaws 
set. 

The railroad needed 


grade in the winter of 


and steel than the en- 
gines driven by them. 
For a week they had 


Back for a running 
start, on at the bank 
with a full head of 
steam, a sudden burst in 
the roar of exhausts, a 
shower of sparks from 
two long lines of screech- 
ing drive-wheels, a few 
car lengths of snow 
forced aside; then with 
a jerk they would re- 
verse for another charge. 
It was catch -as - catch- 
can for food and sleep, 
and back and forth, day 
and night, sixteen en- 
gines and thirty -two 
men ramming the snow 
blockade. 

I was there, not as 
an engineer or fireman, 
only a lineman with in- 
structions to snow-shoe 
Bob and Jack and Harry looked up at the | on ahead and inspect the telegraph-wires. All 
general eagerly. day long, as I worked up the cajfion, I could 

‘*Thank you, madam, and if they can shoot, | hear the snow-fighters—the signal for revers- 
they must help me guard the women and chil- | ing, a multitudinous puffing‘of engines in sullen 
dren. ”’ retreat, the down-brakes whistle, the go-ahead 

At this moment a scout came in with captured | whistle, a prolonged chorus of barking puffs 
despatches. Houston took them eagerly. merging into one long purring roar, doubling in 

‘*In Spanish,’’ he said. volume to a violent burst, then quickly dying 

“I know Spanish, sir,’’ and Dick stepped | to nothing. 
forward. Houston drew him aside with Deaf} Darkness and a blinding storm overtook me as 
Smith, and Dick translated the paper. I returned, and the glow of the headlights rising 

**T see,’’ Houston said. ‘‘General Sesma is | from the long trench of snow gave a welcome 
south of us. This order to the troops north of | promise of food and shelter. The locomotives 
us to return, means they’ re concentrating! We’ll | had been halted for some time. They were six 
move south. I can strike but once, and that | car lengths round a curve from the end of the 
blow must fall on Santa Ana—Santa Ana | line. I thought they were at the face of the 
must be found!’’ He looked at Smith. ‘‘You | blockade, and blundered headlong into the four- 
must find him. Then I will strike!’’ | teen-foot cut. 

‘‘All right,’’ Smith answered. ‘‘And Dick| Snow-shoes are awkward things to fall with. 
—he talks Spanish, you see?’’ The snow packed between the rails was as 

‘*He’ll go,’’ and Houston laid his hand on | solid as a pavement, and the shock knocked me 
the boy. half-unconscious. I heard the go-ahead signal 

‘* Anywhere for you, general,’’? Dick an-|and the puffing and clanking of locomotives, 
swered. and wondered without alarm if my neck was 

**God bless you!’’ and Houston’s voice trem-| broken. The engines pulled up a bit, then 
bled a little. ‘‘Go tell your mother good-by. | reversed. From the way they jiggled back and 
I’)] care for her and the children.’’ forth I thought they must be jerking a derailed 

Days passed. Smith and Dick tracked the | comrade into line. 

Mexicans unceasingly, creeping close to their I sat up, rubbed my neck, and then for the 
camps at night, where Dick would strain his | first time became aware of danger. 

ears to hear a word that would give them news;| I jumped to my feet, and started for the 
but they got nothing. snow-plow. Two long blasts of the whistle 

At last they were rewarded. One night two | signaled ‘‘go ahead.’’ At the same moment I 
Smith and Dick | tripped on a broken snow-shoe and fell head- 





THE BLINDING HEADLIGHT SWUNG ROUND 
THE CURVE. 








them down, captured them, and tied them Scrambling up, I plunged at the white bank. 

together on one horse. When day came, Dick | The snow tossed me back, and I realized that 

translated the despatches. ‘‘Santa Ana is with the walls had been pressed aside and packed 

the column ahead !’’ he whispered. | by the power of sixteen engines. The signal for 
That night they brought the news to Houston. | down brakes sounded, and saved me from being 
“Go rest!’’ was his answer; then he turned | frightened to madness. 

away. | Then I tried to rid myself of the broken 
‘*He’s so glad he can’t talk,’’ Smith said, | snow-shoe, but I could not unfasten it with 


men on the Siskiyou | 


795; men no less of iron | 


been bucking the drifts. | 


my numbed fingers. I found my voice, and 
yelled like a wild Indian; but the men were 
busy and round a curve, and no one heard 
me. 

I finally got my knife open, slashed off both 

snow-shoes, and started on a run down the 
track. I rounded a curve into the blinding 
glare of a headlight when the whistle sounded 
| the reverse, and choo-chy-chy ! choo-chy-chy ! 
| clangity-bang ! the sixteen engines receded 
down the cut. I yelled and waved my arms, 
but the lookout on the snow-plow neither saw 
| nor heard me. 
I had matches, and thought of building a 
| Signal-fire of my snow-shoes, but could find no 
| kindling. I gave up all hope, and was sure I 
|must die. I thought of climbing out at the 
wedge-shaped face of the blockade, and turning, 
raced up the track through the darkness, only 
to discover that the mold of the long-nosed, 
broad-based snow-plow was more like a trap 
than a place for ascending. 

From afar down the dark trench one long 
blast of the whistle signaled down brakes. For 
moments that seemed like hours I stood think- 
ing. The go-ahead signal sounded, the sharp 
coughing of sixteen engines merged into an 
angry, deafening purr; and still I stood—think- 
ing, yet without a thought. 

Of a sudden it became clear that I must 
burrow or die. But with what was I to 
burrow? With a quick thrill of hope I reached 
for my climbers, but did not find them. Sup- 
posing ‘that they had become detached from my 
belt by the fall, I fumbled along the edge of 
the cut, but found nothing. 

Pr-vr-r—r-+-r—pr-r-r—r-r ! roared the six- 

teen engines. The rails were snapping and 
| singing. 
| I snatched a heavy pair of pincers from the 
| other side of my belt. At the same moment I 
discovered that I still carried my open knife; 
and with a weapon in each hand, I began a 
tunnel. A few seconds later common sense 
told me to make instead a niche the length and 
| breadth of my body. A _ half-dozen strokes 
|showed me that work with the pincers was 
wasted effort, and I threw them aside. Then 
|I settled down to slashing the packed snow 
with my heavy knife-blade. 

I was over my flurry now. Without the loss 
lof a quarter-second by a tardy stroke or one 
|too hurried I worked at my niche. From 

top to bottom and return, from top to bot- 
tom and return. Pr-r-r—r-r-r—pr-r-r—r-r-r! 
roared the engines; louder and louder sung the 
| rails. 

Every sweep of my arm peeled off a six-foot 
| strip of snow two inches wide and knife-blade- 
deep. Slash, slash, slash I went, determined, 
| if die 1 must, to die digging. 

The blinding headlight swung round the 
curve, the cut filled and quivered with a fresh 
burst of clamor. Then the head engine whistled 
down brakes, and tooted the danger-signal. 
There was the thud and the jar of sixteen 
engines reversed, and I felt cheered somewhat 
and less lonely. 

I spared one glance from my task, made ten 
more slashes, flattened myself against the face 
of my niche, dug my fingers and toes into the 
corners, braced my elbows and knees, and 
waited for the plow flange to scrape off my 
back—one second. Then the great blade shot 
by and shut out the light, a set of resisting 
drive-wheels screeched past, the locomotives 
jarred from a bunt against the snow, another 
set of drive-wheels ground by, the next ap- 
| proached more slowly, and halted with a terrific 

jar as the locomotives stopped and stood pant- 
ing. 

When they backed up I stepped out unharmed, 
less scared at the time than the brakeman who 
had sighted me from the snow-plow lookout. 


on a level with the tops | 


of the cabs; sixteen en- | 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


read riots in Spain, famine in Russia and 
China—the race is still far from knowing 
how to conserve intelligently and distribute 
equitably what the land produces, 
N= Monday, at noon, the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress will die a more or less peaceful death, 
after having accomplished more radical legisla- 
tion than any preceding Congress for many 
years. ara 
hirteen million men in the United States are 
available for military duty, according to 
official reports. That means thirteen million 
men available for digging potatoes, building 
houses, felling trees, and a few other important 
jobs. ee 
8 pamasenge alcohol is now for sale in the drug- 
stores and elsewhere. The wholesale price 
is about forty cents a gallon, which is only a 
small fraction of the price of pure alcohol. 
Doubtless there will be a further reduction as 
competition increases. 
Dyer! to the prevalent notion that the 
American Indian is a vanishing race, the 
statistics of the Indian Bureau show that 
the red man is increasing in numbers and pros- 
perity. There are almost three hundred thou- 
sand Indians. More than half of them dress 
like other citizens, seventy thousand read and 
speak English, and twenty-eight thousand fam- 
ilies have quitted their tents and live in houses. 


Gomi Shaw of the Treasury Department 
told a company of young men the other day 
that the great conflicts of the present century 
will be for markets, as the conflicts of thre last 
century were for territory. The United States 
furnishes only one-eighth of the six hundred 
and fifty million dollars’ worth of foreign mer- 
chandise bought by South American countries, 
and only one-tenth of the billion dollars’ worth 
bought by the Orient. The man who can 
increase America’s share of this trade by even 
a little will be a benefactor to every producer at 
home. There is an opportunity here for every 
enterprising young man in the country to share 
in the work. 


esteem Robley D. Evans proposes that 
the United States government possess itself 
of the entire anthracite field of Pennsylvania as 
a measure of national defense. Whether or not 
the plan is feasible or wise, the development of 
it is interesting for the light it throws on the 
national resources and on naval warfare. Other 
countries have plenty of bituminous coal. This 
is the only country that has any great amount of 
available anthracite. In naval manceuvers the 
smoke of bituminous coal reveals the approach of 
ships many milesaway. A navy furnished with 
anthracite would therefore have an enormous 
advantage, and this advantage lies ready at hand 
in the coal of Pennsylvania. 


N° one interested in any of the problems of 
education can afford to miss the bulletins 
published by the national Bureau of Education. 
Three recent ones discuss the English education 
act and the controversy about it, the report of 
the Prussian Industrial Commission upon its 
study of American schools, and the laws and 
judicial decisions relating to public education 
formulated in this country. The school system 
of the United States is necessarily not a unit; 
the national bureau has no authority except 
such as it wins by serving education. It isa 
bureau of information and advice. By compiling 
for reference the best that is thought and done 
about education and distributing its information, 
it can bring unity of intelligence, the best unity 
possible, into American school systems. 
H™ to make a successful business man out 
of a lazy office boy has been solved by a 
Chicago man. His system, which ought to 
interest every one who has any dealing with 
boys, is simple. When a new boy goes to his 
office he takes him to his private room and has 
a confidential talk with him. He treats the 
boy with respect, tells him about the business, 
and explains what are sometimes called office 
secrets to him, with the remark that they are 
‘‘office secrets,’’ and must not be talked of out- 
side. In short, he makes an appeal to the boy’s 
honor and self-respect. The boy responds, 
and in time the employer interests himself in 


the reading and outside amusements of the lad 











|till he has him transformed. One boy, who 
| had served in a reformatory before he entered 
the man’s service, is now a successful lawyer, 
with an office in the same building with his 
old employer. This employer applies the rule 
with which every one is familiar, although 
many forget it, that it is much easier to lead 
|men than to drive them. The average boy of 
whatever number of years resembles the average 
pig, in that when you try to drive him he will 
use all his energy in trying to go the other way. 
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THE REWARD OF TOIL. 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight. 
Longfellow. 
® © 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ongfellow, who was born a hundred years 

[° ago, was thirteen years old when Sydney 

Smith, in a review of Adam Seybert’s 
‘“*Annals of the United States,’’ wrote sneer- 
ingly, ‘‘In all the four quarters of the globe, 
who reads an American book, or goes to an 
American play, or looks at an American picture 
or statue ?’’ 

An English reviewer, writing to-day, would 
have to ask, ‘‘Who does not read American 
books ?’’ so great has been the development of 
American literature since the early youth of 
Longfellow. Indeed, no British poet, unless it 
be Shakespeare, is read so widely in England 
to-day as Longfellow himself. 

His poems have a larger sale than those of 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Coleridge or 
Wordsworth. His popularity among English- 
men is due to the same causes which have made 
his own countrymen admire him. He takes the 
every-day emotions, those which are common 
to humanity and do not need to be developed 
by special training in painting, music or litera- 
ture, and idealizes them. He says those things 
that are just beneath the surface of consciousness 
in the minds of all, and only await expression. 

That is why for more than sixty-five years 
he has been the most popular American poet, 
although no one regards him as the greatest 
poet who has arisen here. Each of his noted 
New England contemporaries, Emerson, Lowell 
and Whittier, surpasses him in some particular, 
in imagination, in vigor, or in spiritual insight, 
but does not appeal to so wide a public. 

American literature, produced to-day, in both 
prose and poetry, is read more widely not only 
at home, but abroad, than at any other period. 
The American people are better educated and 
have broader intellectual interests than a gener- 
ation or so ago, and if we are not producing 
literature that will live, as some critics main- 
tain, it will not be long before the new great 
writer will appear who can.stir his countrymen 
as they were aroused by the writers of ‘‘the 


good old days.’’ 
* © 


PROTECTING AMERICANS ABROAD. 


ne of the results of the expansion of 
American interests in recent years is the 
growth of the belief that some change 
should be made in the laws regulating the pro- 
tection of American citizens abroad. ' 

Many persons American-born, as well as many 
of foreign birth, who enjoy the protection of the 
government are living in other countries. Those 
of foreign birth have saved a competency here 
after becoming naturalized, and have returned 
to their native country to live at leisure. Many 
Americans live abroad because they prefer 
England, France, Germany or Italy to their 
own country. 

The commission which was appointed last 
April to consider, among other things, how 
long the protection of the government should be 
extended to persons of this class has recom- 
mended that after five years’ residence abroad 
they be considered as foreigners unless they 
assert their citizenship to the nearest American 
diplomatic or consular officer. 

Some naturalized Americans living in Europe 
have begun to prepare to oppose the passage of 
a law based on this principle, although they 
concede the necessity of a clear rule on the 
subject. The opinion of such of them as can 
show that their residence abroad is temporary, 
and that American citizenship was not acquired 
to escape obligations to their native country, 
will deserve respect. 

It is unfortunately the case that aliens some- 
times come here to acquire citizenship, and then, 
having returned home, engage in revolutionary 
plots, and claim American protection when they 
are charged with their offenses. 

The number of naturalized aliens here is so 
great that it is important that there should be 
a simple law governing the extension of protec- 
tion to those persons when visiting their native 
land either for pleasure or for a temporary 
business engagement. 
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THE JURY. 


henever a criminal trial attracts unusual 
W attention, and many days are required 

to choose the jury, or the jury finally 
|renders a decision which does not meet the 
approval of legal experts, of journalists, or of 
public opinion created by the newspapers, there 
is a discussion of the merits of the jury system. 











Lawyers themselves, says a professor of politi- 
cal economy, ‘‘criticize the jury system, and 
point out that the average juryman in the 
criminal courts cannot be depended upon to 
render a just and discriminating verdict.’’ 

Trial by jury as it exists here is the rule 
in all English-speaking countries, and in a 
modified form it prevails in all civilized coun- 
tries. It is looked upon as one of the institutions 
of popular liberty. The only alternative is trial 
by magistrate, under which the court, one judge 
or several, would deal with the facts as well as 
with the law. Under the jury system the court 
gives the law to the jury, who alone determine 
the facts in the case. 

Every human institution is subject to human 
error. It is not a good reason for condemning 
this or any other institution that it occasionally 
fails. Probably any substitute for it would fail 
quite as often. The jury system should com- 
mend itself peculiarly to Americans, for we 
are committed to the proposition that all ordi- 
nary men are able to conduct their own affairs, 
private and public, make laws and secure justice 
at least as successfully as men under any other 
form of government. Our legislative and admin- 
istrative officers are chosen from the ranks of 
common citizenship. Unless we believe that 
the result is, on the whole, good, we cease to 
believe in popular government. 

The underlying idea is that common sense 
and general intelligence guide men to right 
conclusions, even through special and intricate 
problems. The success of the jury system in 
this country depends, like all other departments 
of our government, on a general good level of 
intelligence and faithfulness to duty. The 
question is, then, not how good is the jury 
system, but how good and efficient are American 
citizens ? 
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TIME THE LOITERER. 


’Tis a mistake; time flies not, 
It only hovers on the wing. 
Montgomery. 
*® © 


STONE CHINA IN DEMAND. 


opular attention for several years has been 

concentrated upon the ‘‘coming woman.’’ 

Now it is time to inquire what is to 
become of the ‘‘coming man.’’ How shall he 
earn his living? Who shall protect his rights? 
What rewards shall stimulate his sluggish 
ambition ? 

For, behold! the woman who is no longer 
‘‘coming,’’? but who has ‘‘come,”’ is usurping 
his functions. Not only in the cities, where 
she has long been elbowing her brothers out of 
schools and shops and offices, but even in the 
villages she is getting the upper hand. 

From Ohio comes the report of a town where 
the hotel, the post-office and the Sunday-school 
are all—shall we say manned by women? The 
superintendent of schools is a woman, and she 
does not employ a man in the schools. The 
church choir is composed of female voices, and 
the doctors are all women. 

But a Maine village goes even farther than 
that. Its justice of the peace, its two chief 
storekeepers and the town physician are women. 
The most popular minister is a woman—famous 
for the number of weddings and funerals to 
which she is called. The editor and proprietor 
of the local paper wears a bonnet; so do the 
photographer, the cashier of the bank, the 
insurance agent and the undertaker. 

The men of the town have a nominal choice 
between going West and taking what is left in 
the way of occupation. But many of them 
have not been able to save from -their scant 
allowances the money to emigrate, and’ must 
make the best of the situation. There are seven 
blacksmiths in the town, and twice as many 
plumbers and carpenters as can find work. The 
grocery steps are overcrowded with occupants 
on pleasant days, and there is sharp competition 
in winter for the chairs round the office stove 
of the one lawyer. 

The final resource of the men is likely to be 
the kitchen sink. The more delicate processes 
of the household will not be surrendered by the 
enterprising wives. But the three-times-a-day 
dish-washing may be confided to the husbands 
and brothers; and extra large invoices of stone 
china have been recently ordered by the feminine 
dealer in crockery. 
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THE CITY MISSIONARY. 


here are now few American cities of any 
considerable size which have not a city 
missionary society. Many of the societies 
are so old and so well-established that they 
may even have forgotten their origin; lost sight 
of the impulse which brought them into being. 

The oldest of them all—the Boston City 
Missionary Society —has just celebrated the 
completion of ninety years of religious and 
philanthropic work. 

It was the first society for city evangelization 
established anywhere in the world, and ante- 
dates the London City Mission by twenty years. 

There are many persons who know that these 
societies exist, and yet are unfamiliar with the 
work they do. Some even of those who help 
support them are ignorant of the many channels 
through which the work of Christian helpfulness 
now flows. 

They began as associations for evangelizing 











the ‘‘unchurched’’ masses. This point of view 
they have never abandoned, but they have 
broadened and expanded it enormously. 

The writer of this recalls an Easter morning 
when he was a young reporter and was assigned 
by his city editor to spend the day with the 
city missionary of Boston and his corps of 
visitors. From early morning till after dark 
he rode with the missionary from hospital to 
orphan asylum, to the jail and the state prison, 
to old men’s and old ladies’ homes, to sailors’ 
and newsboys’ reading-rooms, to cheerless 
boarding-houses where some one lay sick. For 
each there was a gift of flowers, good read- 
ing-matter, sometimes medicines or dainties for 
a faltering appetite, and everywhere a warm 
hand-shake and the word of brotherly love and 
helpfulness. 

Even this was but a part, for other special 
seasons have their special work. The fresh-air 
fund and the flower and fruit missions, partic- 
ularly, do an immense amount of good. 

The founding of churches, the establishment 
and support of missions for foreigners, the dis- 
tribution of garments, the finding of employment, 
the building up of Sunday-schools—these are 
some of the multifarious ways of helpfulness in 
which the city missionary societies now work. 
Few organizations come so close to the hearts of 
the despondent and the suffering as this, and 
few cover so wide a field. 
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PURE-SPEECH CLUBS. 


ossibilities of entertainment, as well as 

progress in knowledge and cultivation, lie 

in the plan of a little group of New York 

people who have formed a society to encourage 
the correct speaking of our language. 

Why should not such societies exist in every 
town? No single characteristic creates a more 
favorable impression than the use of good 
English, well enunciated in an agreeable voice; 
but no characteristic is rarer. In familiar 
speech, more than in almost any other thing, 
it is easy to be careless and slipshod. We say 
‘‘ve’r’? and ‘‘yep’? and ‘‘uh-huh’”’ a dozen 
times to once that we say yes; and after dodging 
‘‘naw’’ and ‘‘nope’”’ and ‘‘nit’’ all day, it is 
easy to believe there is something besides moral- 
ity in the old advice to ‘‘learn to say ‘no.’ ”’ 

There is no need that correct speaking should 
lead to pedantry and ‘‘bookishness.’’ It tends 
rather in the opposite direction—toward clear- 
ness and simplicity and dignity. The advantage 
of cultivating it in a club or society lies in 
the opportunity of being corrected by a fellow 
member without malice, and of correcting him 
in a chastening spirit. 

The speech peculiar to different sections of 
the country offers interesting material for study 
and comparison. 

Differences in pronunciation may frequently 
be traced across the water, to the homes of the 
original settlers; and in one community or 
another one constantly finds words still hale, 
and working every day, which have long been 
looked upon as dead in the place from which 
they came. Such every-day matters as the 
pronunciation of ‘‘laugh’’ and ‘‘grass’’ and 
‘*bath,’? and why some persons still say ‘‘got- 
ten’’ and ‘‘proven,’’ may afford both fun and 
information. 

One organization, at least, should be a part 
of the pure-speech movement. That is the 
family. Whatever the children may learn from 
books at school, it is in the home and from the 
parents and each other that they acquire the 
manner of speech which they make their own, 
and which sticks to them through life. They 
ought at least to have good models, 
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requent references are seen in the Washington 
despatches nowadays to the Congressional 
“whip” of the party in power. This is a new 
phrase in American history, although it has been 
in common use in English history for many gener- 
ations. The “whip,” or the member of Parliament 
who keeps track of the members of his party, who 
gets them into the House when they are needed, 
and conveys to them the wishes of the premier or 
of the leader of the opposition, is one of the indis- 
pensable agents in the British system. Of late 
years here the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has used a member to do this service 
for him as the representative of the party in power, 
and the party out of power naturally has to follow 
his example. an oe 
round was broken last month for the Franco- 
British exposition that is to be held in London 
in 1908. A tract of land containing a hundred and 
forty acres has been secured, within seventeen 
and a half minutes of Charing Cross, on which the 
buildings are to be erected. The exposition will 
be notable not so much for its size, although it 
will be large, as for proving to the world the 
growing friendship between the two great nations. 
The Duke of Argyll, well-known to Companion 
readers, is the president of the commission in 
charge of the undertaking. 
| perenne telegraphy is not so entirely a product 
of modern science as many may suppose. It 
is an ancient tradition that Agamemnon tele- 
graphed the fall of Troy to Greece by means of 
bonfires on the mountain tops. Although there 
may be much doubt as to whether this is not a 
mere legend, there can be no question that in the 
second century B. C. there was a system of tele- 
graphing in Europe by which messages were sent 
from one place to another by means of fire, the 
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words being spelled out letter by letter. The letters 
of the alphabet were arranged in five columns, so 
that any letter could be designated by stating in 
what column it was contained and what was its 
number in that column. To convey this informa- 
tion to a distance two men, each having five 
torches, were stationed behind two barricades; 
the first, by holding up the necessary number of 
torches, indicated the number of the column which 
contained the letter he was sending, and the 
second similarly indicated the actual numerical 
place of the letter in that column. It is evident 
that bya series of stations messages of any length 
could have been sent—say from Rome to Athens. 
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THEIR TRICKS AND THEIR MANNERS. 


‘¢] know their tricks and their manners!” Dick- 

gns’s little dolls’ dressmaker was wont to 
exclaim; and tricks and manners, conscious or 
unconscious, seldom escaped her eye. An equally 
observant outsider recently brought the Milman 
family to sudden realization of their own charac- 
teristic little ways. 

“John,” said Mrs. Milman, as Mr. Milman re- 
turned from accompanying a guest to the gate, 
“that joke of Mr. Blagden’s about the Order of the 
Needle and Seven Pins was funny, of course,—I 
hope I can take a joke at my own expense !—but it 
isn’t true, is it, that I usually go about with pins 
and needles stuck in the front of my dress?” 

“Well, not usually, perhaps, my dear,” responded 
Mr. Milman, cautiously, “but certainly rather 
often. Yes, now that my attention has been called 
to it, I should say very often.” 

“Why, of course mother always carries needles 
and things in her dress; we all know that!” cried 
Nelly, “but Mr. Blagden is so bound to make a 
joke, he’ll make it, anyhow. Just because he saw 
me playing with a pencil once is no reason he 
should say I always do, and stir my dimples with 
the point. Idon’t. Ridiculous!” 

“Yes, you do, Nell,” declared Tom, laughing. 
“You do it just as often as Nancy pats her hair 
and pokes in her hairpins; he saw that, too. Great 
eye that man has!” 

“Tt didn’t take a remarkable eye to see that you 
always sit with one foot on the other instep and 
your toes turned in!” said Nell. “It’s a notice- 
ably graceful pose, Tommy!” 

“Oh, Joe Blagden’s all right,” asserted Mr. 
Milman, easily. ‘‘What he sees, he sees. Of course 
he forgets, or gets things mixed occasionally. That 
habit he said I used to have as a boy, for instance, 
pulling the lobe of my right ear —”’ 

“Why, father, you’re doing it now!” cried a 
laughing chorus. 

“What!” said Mr. Milman, smiling sheepishly 
and letting go the ear. “Well, well! But I 
oughtn’t to be surprised. Joe always had an 
annoying habit of calling attention —”’ 

“Y’ve dropped my ball of yarn,” interrupted 
grandmother. She added, as Tom handed it back, 
“Seems to me there are a good many habits it’s 
good for the owners to remember to cure and for 
other folks to forget. Forgetting is a fine habit, 
sometimes.” 
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STRIKING COSTUMES. 


he manner and occasion of wearing the gar- 

ments of civilization sometimes chosen by 
savage chieftains and semicivilized potentates 
have often proved a source of mirth. 

Perhaps the palm for a unique combination still 
belongs to that statuesque Polynesian native who 
honored a state function by appearing in a stove- 
pipe hat, the rest of his costume consisting of 


postage-stamps, abundantly and artistically ap- | 


plied in elegant patterns over his entire person. 

Still, other striking effects have been attained. 
Mr. Robert P. Skinner, who was sent lately on 

amission to Abyssinia, relates that, having pre- 


sented an American flag to Atto Paulos, a hospi- | 


table official person, far removed from savagery, 
he received this gracious acknowledgment of the 
gift: 

“TI appreciate this more than anything you could 
give me. It is the proudest decoration I could 
possibly own. I shall ask the emperor for the 
right to accept it, as we cannot accept anything of 
this sort without authorization, and he will say 
‘yes.’ Then I shall wear it about my shoulders 
every feast-day.” 

The tall hats which the Americans wore at the 
court of Menelik evoked much admiration, as 
indeed tall hats seem always to do in lands unfa- 
miliar with their peculiar rigid dignity. One which 
a previous traveller had bestowed upon a pro- 
vincial ruler of the country had been, they learned, 
so highly appreciated that it was at once sent to 
the court jeweler and the brim encircled with a 
row of emeralds. 

When, on breaking camp for the last time, the 
party bestowed various articles of attire on their 
faithful Abyssinian servants, they found that even 
pink pajamas were less thankfully received than 
old hats. Mr. Skinner presented his own hat to 
Atto Pito, chief muleteer and general utility man. 

“He knelt at once, before he could be pre- 
vented,” the embarrassed commissioner records, 
“and kissed the donor on both feet. 
drew his snowy white chamma about him, placed 
one hand upon his long curved sword, and strode 
forth, with the silk hat on the back of his head, to 
a the prosaic occupation of a railroad-track 
088.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF KATHARINE. 


K the door closed behind Katharine’s trim, grace- 
ful figure, Mrs. Winter turned away with 
troubled eyes. 
Katharine would not stay at home for Betty’s 
birthday party—Betty was so disappointed! Yet 
certainly Katharine was doing splendid work with 
those girls down at the club, and it was true that 
if she was absent a single evening she might lose 
some valuable opportunity. 

Mrs. Winter sighed in perplexity; she must be 
very old-fashioned, she confessed to herself. In 
her day a daughter’s first duty had been to the 
home; now it seemed almost as if the home had 
no claim at all. Of course it was beautiful to help 
other girls, and yet—was not Betty a girl, too? 


| Ow can see? No see, how can go?’ 


Then he | 


It had not occurred to her that | 
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But Katharine, walking briskly to the club- 
rooms, was troubled by no doubts. She was 
thinking of the girls and her influence over them 
—everybody told her that her influence was won- 
derful. She had “toned down” Toinette Crovo 
till now her pompadour was no longer “ratted” up 
six inches high, her dresses were shyly copying 
Katharine’s, and the slang was disappearing from 

| her gay chatter. | 
| She had got Lucille Palma so interested in good | 
| pictures that she had taken down the cuts of 

| newspaper beauties from her tiny hall bedroom 

and was putting good photographs there instead. 

As for Rosa Delvecchio, pretty, wild little Rosa, 

she had become Katharine’s worshipful adorer— | 
the brightest and most particular star in her crown 

| of honor. It was Rosa who ran to meet her, her 

dark eyes full of adoration. 

“The mother wanted me to stay home to-night,” 
she said. “It was her fete. But I said no— 

| fétes are foolish things. Miss Katharine never 
stays at home for a mother’s féte, so why should 
| 1? She cried, but it was her foolishness. They 
| are old and cannot understand. Little Josephine 
|eried, too. It was’—she shrugged her pretty 
shou'ders—“‘it was a scene. But I came.” 

“You hurt your mother on her birthday!” Kath- 
arine exclaimed. “O Rosa, how could you? I 
never taught you anything like that. I—”’ 

The accusing sentence broke suddenly, and the 
two girls stood staring at each other, Rosa amazed, 
Katharine with a quick color burning her cheeks. 
After all, had she not? 
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SEA SIGNS. 


here is a general idea that the sailor labors 

under more than the one pet superstition pop- 
ular tradition assigns to each individual. Mr. J. 
D. J. Kelley, although he declares that “tars” are 
no more superstitious than any of their equals in 
training and opportunities, cites in “The Ship’s 
Company” many of the signs and tokens in which 
those “‘who go down to the sea in ships” put their 
faith. 


In the past, superstition was a part of every 
ship; it entered into its keel, climbed to its flags, 
ran at its launching, controlied its crew and cargo, 
evoked portents and governed its ventures and 
arrivals. 

A bit of stolen wood was pipers mortised into 
the keel to make a ship sail fast. A silver coin 
was placed in the mainmast step to insure lucky 
ventures. The modern christening by the wine- 
bottle arose from the ancient libations poured on 
the deck by priests. 

On a sailing ship lawyers, women and the 
clergy are looked upon with disfavor, as they are 
supposed to bring ill luck. we black cat that 
comes on board “carries a gale in her tail.” 
Whistling is much against the proprieties of sea 
life. If one whistles for a breeze he is only too 
apt to bring a tornado. 

Ship-bells are blessed, and to this day, if a mis- 
take is made in striking one, it is immediately 
struck backward to break the spell. The belief 
in the desertion of a sinking ship by rats is founded 
on reason, for rats like to be dry-footed, and when 
a vessel is unsafe it becomes leaky under deck 
and too wet for the creatures’ comfort. 

Figureheads were firstdmages of gods, then of 
saints and sea heroes. Chinese junks bear two 
glaring eyes on their bows, for, “No have two eyes, 
ni 
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A TRUE STATESMAN. 


N°, and again there comes into the field of 
political action a man who is big and unselfish 
enough to rise above the demands of personal and 
party desires, and take issue with the questions 
which involve a greater good. Such spirit had 
tribute paid to it a few months ago in the unveiling 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria of a 
monument to the late Count Julius Andrassy of 
Hungary. 


“In grateful remembrance of imperishable serv- 
ices rendered to his King, his fatherland and the 
monarchy” are words inscribed on this memorial. 

“He laid a new foundation, not only for the 
political life of Hungary, but for the foreign policy 
of the monarchy,” says a witness of the ceremony. 

Count Andrassy was born in 1823. At the time 
of his death, seventeen years ago, the Spectator 
wrote of him: 

“He was a determined home ruler who rose 
above localism. He preferred the interest of the 
empire to that of his state. His hopes for Hun- 

ry were large, but he resisted the project to 

ivide the imperial army, refused to help France 
against Germany, and earnestly pressed the alli- 
ance with the Hohenzollerns, which is the salvation 
of the imperial state. 

“He did more for Hungary and the empire than 
ony, man now _e e sympathized deeply 
with his clan, yet through the greatness of his 
heart and mind he rose out of all prejudice.” 
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MALICIOUS ADIPOSITY. 


e late General Shafter, says a writer in the 

Boston Transcript, himself a man of great 
avoirdupois, had a profound aversion for fat 
soldiers, either as enlisted men or as officers. 


“They’re no account for soldiering,”’ he would 
bluster in his tremendous basso. “They pant, 
they wheeze, they snort, they choke, they grunt, 
they groan, they waddle, they slouch through the 
world. Not a particle of good on earth, fat 
soldiers. Would not have one of ’em round if I 
could help it.” 

“Er—but—er—you would not ne | eall your- 
self slight, would you, colonel?” a bold major | 
once asked Shafter, after one of these outbursts. | 

——_ No!” Shafter thundered in reply. | 
“T’ve been a fat, blobby old nuisance ever since | 
the day I tip the beam at over two hundred 
pounds, and right then I ought to have been court- 
martialed and cashiered for outrageous and mali- 
cious adiposity, sir, for scandalous corpulence 
to the prejudice of military discipline.” 
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SHE FOLLOWED HIM. 


| gpd Huxley was much disturbed one | 
| night, while lecturing on the brain to a popular | 
audience, says Sir H. E. Roscoe in the story of his | 
life. The audience seemed all at sea. 


One old lady, however, seemed to follow him 
closely, and frequently nodded approval. Accord- | 
ingly he directed the rest of the lecture at her, | 
and found great satisfaction in her interest. When | 
it was over she came forward to speak to him. 

“O Professor Huxley,” she said, “there was one 
point I did not quite get clear. I did not under- | 
stand whether you said the cerebellum is inside or | 
outside the skull.” | 
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STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


affords the man of ability unusual opportunities 
for a successful career. This field not only offers 
money reward, but fame, too. The achievements 
in structural engineering are daily commented on 
by pr ea | reviewed in the daily press. 
It’s fascinating, well-paid work, and you can learn it 
in your spare moments. Write us, mentioning this 
adv., and receive free our 200-p. handbook, descri- 
bing our 60 courses in all branches of ENGINEER- 
ING. Delay means loss of money to you. Write now. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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Baseball So 
Uniform $1:20 


Well-made gray material. Suit 
consists of shirt with one letter 
on front, size up to 38-inch 
chest, padded pants, peak cap, 
plain or striped stockings and 
web belt with metal buckle. 
Only necessary to send chest, 
waist and cap measurements 
and mention letter you want 
on shirt. Send in your order 
now. These uniforms are 
made in the same factory where 
we make all the League uni- 
forms, eight different grades 
up to $15 each. 


> Aumiie| If You Play Ball Send 
for These Books. 


1Oc. per Copy, post-paid. 


No. 223, How to Bat. No. 230, How to Pitch. No. 225, 

First Base. No. 229, How to Catch. No 
’ y Third Base. No. 228, How to Play Short- 
og No. 226, How to Play Second Base. No. 224, How 
to Play the Outfield and No. 1, 


Spalding’s Official Baseball Guide for 1907 


The only complete baseball publication that is 
national in character, and yet covers thoroughly 
the baseball situation in each separate locality. 
Profusely illustrated with group and individual 
pictures of all the most prominent baseball teams 
and players. New Baseball Catalogue sent on re- 
quest. Mail Order Department. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
126 Nassau Street, 149 Wabash Avenue, 
New York City. Chicago, Ill 
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The girl who loves music 


who has every tuneful success of the 
day at her fingers’ ends, and the clas- 
sics, too; the girl we all know, whose 
musical enthusiasms and progress 
are the delight of every member of 
the household—for er is 


The 







Piano 


The tone is clear, warm and sunny 
and the action beautifully plastic. 
The construction of tlie instrument is 
such that this purity, vibrancy and 
responsiveness are preserved through 
years of use. 

It is a piano which attracts the 
affections of the home circle strongly. 
If you are interested let us send you 
the Packard catalogues and the name 
of a piano house where you can hear 
it. Address, 

THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Department M. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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From the moment that Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
first melt upon your tongue, the sweet Nabisco charm 


enchants you. 


Some say it is the work of an elfin 


sprite who is supposed to grace all occasions where 


NABISCO warns 


are served. The real and better explanation is that these 
renowned dessert confections derivetheir mystic charm 
from their own incomparable purity and goodness, 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 
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BY Mildred I. M°Neal 


ll day do we— 
Women and anxious men— 
Sit at the mercy of the tireless loom. 
Threads bright as sun on sea 
And gray as rain 
Slip from the restless skein 
Into a pattern that we do not see. 
Our narrow room 
Echoes to flashing shuttle and whirling wheel. 
The deafened soul has little leave to feel 
How fair the fair world is 
With sun and bloom. 


The taskmaster 
Sits watchfully alone. 


Bear this: and the pale dame puts smile on cheek | 


To hide the grief in her: 
Do this: and soon 
The rough drudge fronts the noon: 
And this: and men plod on with no demur. 
They who are weak 
Fit strength to task and labor as they may, 
Having no other choice than to obey 
The will that is so stern 
And far to seek. 


Yet even this— 
The utmost pain, the ery, 
The stress—does often flower into some pure 
Rare thing that he would miss 
Who travelled by 
Idly and happily. 
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young man of splendid optimism and unselfish 
life, who talked to them simply and earnestly 
of the love of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Life had a new meaning for them all—a meaning 
and a fulness which was not lost even when 
Stephen Phelps laid down his work. 

‘*He’s a great loss,” said a friend to Make- 
peace, as they walked up the avenue. ‘‘Splen- 
did fellow! Too bad to have thrown himself 
away and lost these five years in that forsaken 
place.’? 

‘*Have you ever been down there?’’ asked 
Makepeace, rather shortly. 

“Ta” 

‘‘Well, I have; and I’d be obliged if you 
wouldn’t repeat that remark. I used to think 
that way myself, but when I’d seen the work 
he accomplished and the change he’d brought 
about through all that region, and the love and 
devotion of those people to him, it made his life 
seem about as full and worth while as some of 
ours.’’ 

‘‘Why, of course,’’ apologized his friend. 
**You see, I didn’t understand.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Makepeace; and 
then he added, diffidently, ‘‘It says something 
somewhere, you know, about ‘he that loseth 
his life shall find it,? and somehow it seems to 
me Phelps found his.’’ 


® © 
PUNISHMENT BY BOYCOTT. 


followed Russian attempts to put down and 
hold down the uneasy peoples of the Cau- 
casus, says Mr. Villari, the author of “Fire and 
Sword in the Caucasus,’”’ none has been more 
striking than the return of some of the people 
to the simplest forms of popular government, 
totally ignoring the despotism which they cannot 
shake off. 
At Ozurgety, a pleasant little town_of eight 
thousand Gurians, on the bank of the Notane y 
River, this has taken the form of a “town meeting,” 


| 6) all the strange developments which have 
| 


Hearts will fulfil themselves and find their bliss, | in some ways not unlike that of New England. 


And we endure 
In soul and mind and body the strait toil 
And wear the loom dust and the stain of the soil 
With a strong faith that grows 
Daily more sure. 
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HIS LIFE-WORK. 


se 0 leave those Georgia 

[) ‘crackers,’ my boy, 

and come home. Your 

sisters need you, and it’s 

high time you left the starved 

life you’re leading and came 
back to your place here.” 

Stephen Phelps read and reread this paragraph 
in his college chum’s latest letter. There had 
been many such letters from his friends and his 
family during the four years he had spent in 
Georgia, and of late they had become more 
frequent and insistent. 

His thoughts went back to the time when he 
had arrived there, just out of college, to recuper- 
ate from a nervous strain, and incidentally 
to look after his father’s business interests. It 
had indeed seemed a lonely, ‘‘starved’’ sort of 
existence that he was entering upon. He re- 
membered vividly his first impression when 
he found himself surrounded by suspicion and 
hatred because of his Northern connections, in 
the midst of ignorance and lawlessness, in what 
was known as the darkest corner of Georgia. 

The situation held something of a challenge 
for a nature like Stephen Phelps’s, and his first 
determination was to show his fearless disregard 
of threats by going unarmed and unattended 
among the people. His bearing awakened in- 
terest at once, and commanded a sort of qualified 
respect. As he learned more of their barren, 
untaught, uncared-for lives, he came to under- 
stand why these folk were suspicious and 
ignorant, why life was held cheap and law 
despised. 3 

Here, too, was a challenge for Stephen Phelps. 
It seemed that his was not the only starved life, 
and he determined to win these people to a better 
sort of living. 

He asked their advice, and took it; he dis- 
cussed his plans with them, and little by little 
his honest friendliness won their confidence. 
In spite of deep prejudice, they entered into his 
plans for industrial work, for improved housing, 
and even trusted to his newly established 
“*Yankee’’ school their untaught children. 

With more and more enthusiasm he threw 
himself into the work he had undertaken; he 
made new plans, he worked early and. late. 

Of course there were for him occasional visits 
to the Northern home, when he gave himself 
up to the pleasures and activities of his old 
**set’’ for a time, and listened to fine business 
offers and to many pieadings for a permanent 
stay. But each time that he returned to Georgia 
the new look of hope and life in the faces of 
‘this people’? warmed his heart and seemed 
worth many a gay dinner and theater party. 

*‘Come down and see for yourself why I am 
needed here,’’ Phelps replied to his friend 
Makepeace; ‘‘then you’ll understand my deci- 
sion to remain.’’ 

Then he planned to do still better for his 
people. He moved his own piano into a large 
hall over one of the new storehouses, and gave 
an invitation to a Sunday afternoon service. 
The music attracted many; the man more. 
People came by the hundred to listen to this 





| Sud, all matters of 





Before this general assembly, called the Narodn 
ublie interest are brought. 
The Russian officials are absolutely ignored. 
Every dispute between Fane = every offense 
against law or custom, is brought before this town 
meeting, and there discussed and decided. There 
is no appeal or obedience to the Russian court. 
All the Russian penalties have been discarded, 
and but a single punishment is inflicted against 
those —- misdemeanor or crime. They are 
boycotted their fellows for longer or shorter 
riods ; and as the town is absolutely unanimous, 
he person so “sent to Coventry” quickly feels the 
severity of the punishment. 

It happened during Mr. Villari’s visit that a 
man thus punished appealed for relief. He had 
been found guilty of a peculiarly serious offense, 
of which, nevertheless, it was doubtful if the 
Russian court would have taken cognizance. In 
fact, although he was a rich merchant of middle 
age he was well known to be an old offender. 

he Narodny Sud sentenced him to perpetual 
boycott, the severest punishment it could impose. 
nN few weeks of isolation had broken him down. 
He appeared before the assembly at Ekhadia, a 
little distance out of town. There, under broad 
trees on a green lawn, some two hundred peasants 
were gathered to administer justice. There were 
no judges, no jury, no prosecutor. Every person, 
man, woman and child, had an equal vote. The 
merchant, tall, gray-haired, melancholy, addressed 
the meeting of his townsmen. 

“T admit my sin,’ he said, sadly. “I admit the 
ome age of the punishment. But I am deeply peni- 

ent, and swear in future to lead a reformed life. 
The sufferings I have undergone since you boy- 
cotted me have been so great, so unbearable 
that it would have been better if you had killed 
me outright. I am lost, ruined beyond hope, 
unless you relent; and I have come to ask you to 
sougive me and withdraw the boycott.” 

e discussion which followed was long and full 
of deep feeling. Some feared he woul Bowery | 
relapse if forgiven, while others maintained that a 
rescued man would be lost if further punished. 

At last a ballot was decided on. A peasant was 
placed at a table in a near-by church, at the foot 
of the altar, and one by one the members of the 
meeting entered and declared their voice. By a 
large majority the boycott was lifted and the 
merchant restored to their a 

So powerful has been this means of maintainin 
order that the Russian governor has not disturbe 
it. The court-house windows are boarded up, the 
ag ae pay no taxes, and all public work is done 

y volunteer bands of peasants under their own 
leaders. But under the quiet there is determina- 
tion, and it is probable the Tsar will legalize the 
Narodny Sud. 

“Tf they wish to restore the old form of 
ment,” said an aged farmer, “they must 
last man of us. ll then we will resist.” 


‘overn- 
ill the 
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WHAT AMERICA MEANS. 


he traveller who crosses North America in 

the luxury of the Pullman ear has little idea 

of the interest and romance of the immi- 
grant sections of the train. “Occasionally,” says 
a writer in the New York Times, “a prim English- 
man alights at a station, struts up the platform, 
sees the car windows choked with varicolored 
shawls closely drawn about smiling, expectant 
faces, jostles against Swede or Finlander, gets a 
whiff of the cooking which the immigrants are 
doing in the tourist cars, and rushes back to his 
drawing-room chair to regale his companions with 
a tale of his interesting experience and narrow 
escape from goodness knows what. 


“TI rode with those tourists all of one day and 
nearly one pint, and _I tell you it wasn’t bad. It 
was a fearfully ‘smelly’ place, but I never saw a 
more interesting. I never shall forget it, nor the 
people on board. 

“From early dawn they sat, always gazing out 
of the window with the same —— expression 
on their faces, and at se t they still sat, in 
twisted, uncomfortable positions, their eyes close 
to the window-panes. 

“Cannot sleep,’ answered one little Frenchman 
to whom I spoke. ‘Come, see!’ he added, in an 
excited tone. 

“It was bright as day outside, with a strange, 
unnatural illumination, almost blood-red. Flames 
were licking about monster piles and rising high 
into the air. They swayed back and forth, tumbled 
and tossed. As we whirled along we could see 
farmhouses, barns and haystacks silhouetted 
against the red distance. ire after fire was 
passed. The immigrants pressed about me, 
asking what it meant. 

“T tried toexplain. I told them it was the burnin 
of the refuse of the gigantic farms. Acres whic 
had been harvested were littered with straw and 





had to be cleared. The hundreds of fires which 
dotted the plains were burning testimonials to a 
prosperous year for the farmer. 
“But they could not understand. In the daytime 
it was the same. Always they gazed out with 
rplexed countenances. No more difficult puzzle 
han these miles upon miles of prairies was ever 
presented to these people. The farms they were 
used to seeing could be laid in the back-door 
gardens of the farmers’ wives in that monster 
country of the Northwest. C 
“When evening drew nigh, again I noticed how 
nangrity the people looked at the land. They 
shaded the glass with their hands. Men pulle 
their hats far over their eyes to shield them, and 
stared upon those vast stretches of land, a million 
times more of land than they had ever dreamed of. 
“There, there in that big land, somewhere—they 
would get off the train and_ build nice little homes 
and harvest their grain. How could they sleep?” 


ONE SHALL 
BE LEFT 


.ees BY °ee . 


(Fann Kemble 
JoAnsomrm 


{ are all of the others, some of them almost 

old ; 

But the one that died when a baby is mine to 
cuddle and hold. 


Married away are the others into their worlds 
apart, 

But the laughing baby that died lies cradled upon 
my heart. 


Life is crueller than death, for life is a subtle 
thief, 


‘Stealing by siow degrees, till tall past the heart’s 


belief 


The men and the women go—yea, even the mem- 
ories 

Of childish faces and forms are stolen by slow 
degrees. 


But the laughing baby that died, the one little 
child I gave 

Into death’s outstretched arms, is the one little 
child I save— 


Kinder is death than life—oh, lone is the twilight 
gray, 

With empty arms would I sit had my heart not 
broken one day! 


* © 


A WINNING SMILE. 


r. Wyatt, coming home on the train, heard 
M two of his neighbors discussing the dearth 
of maids in their suburb. Mr. Deering re- 
marked mournfully that his family had not had a 
cook for two months. He advertised and offered 
all kinds of inducements, but it seemed impossible 
to inveigle any one to preside over their kitchen. 
Day before yesterday they did have a ray of hope, 
but it was gone. 


“Our laundress, Mrs. Johnson, brought her niece, 
who has just come from Sweden, to our house 
and although the girl couldn’t speak a word 0 
English, Mrs. Deering engaged her at once. But 

esterday Mrs. Johnson sent her small son over 

inform us that Ingeborg had changed her mind, 
and we heard this morning that she had been 
promised to the Fairbankses before she came to 
us. But when she went to see Mrs. Fairbanks, she 
declined to remain there.” 

“Well, that’s funny,” said Mr. Dean. ‘We tried 
to get that same girl, but she simply shook her 
head when Mrs. Johnson interpreted my wife’s 
offer, which, if I don’t exaggerate, included the 
use of our piano, automobile and tennis-court.” 

The gentlemen laughed, but there was a note of 
anxiety in Mr. Wyatt’s merriment. 

“Your tales rather alarm me,” he said. “M 
wife has been scouring the country for a maid, 
and last night she told me with delight that she 
had finally secured one. I was going home this 
evening in the happy anticipation of finding the 
fair Ingeborg cooking the supper, but now I don’t 
know what to expect.” 

“Well, don’t imagine she’ll be there,” said Mr. 
i a “I’m sure she’s a Swedish will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

To Mr. Wyatt’s surprise and relief, Mrs. Wyatt 
met him at the gate with the g news that 
Ingeborg was installed in the kitchen. 

“Tf she’ll only stay,’? he remarked foolinety. 

“Why, she appears perfectly contented. at 
makes you suggest her leaving?” 

“I was just oping that our domestic troubles 
were really over,” answered Mr. Wyatt, not wish- 
ing to disturb his wife’s peace of mind by repeating 
the stories he had heard on the train; but it was 
not until “Ss had been with him several 
= that he could believe she intended to 
remain. 

When at last_she had become a “neat-handed 
Phyllis” under Mrs. Wyatt’s careful training, he 
asked her one day how she happened to choose 
their home among all the places which had been 
offered to her. 

“Vell,” she replied, brightly, “I have say to 
mineself, I vant to be happy ; and vun lady she 
look worry, and anudder has sad sigh, and vun 
she have—vat 7 eall it? a yarring voice ;—and 
ven I see Mrs. Vyatt, I tells mineself, 1 be happy 
vit that lady; she smile.” 


* © 
FOR A PRINCIPLE. 


hen Mrs. Hammond entered the library, 

WV rubbers and all, and sank into the first 
chair, her husband knew she had passed 

a trying afternoon. As the rubbers began to ooze 


muddy snow, unnoticed by her, his sympathy was 
fully roused. 


“What’s happened?” he inquired, in his most 
cautious tone. “Anything I can fix up?” 

“No, it’s all fixed now,” said Mrs. Hammond, 
wearily, closing her eyes. “I went into Brown & 
Hobart’s to get a dust-pan, and I saw the loveliest 
sg you ever laid your eyes on ward.” 

‘. : the tin de—”’ began Mr. Hammond, un- 
wisely. 

“I always make it a point to see what bargains 
are to be had, or I couldn’t dress on my allow- 
ance,” said his wife; “and please don’t be Aippant, 
Edward. I tried the tea-gown on, and it was just 
right, only then I saw some walking-suits, and I 
knew I needed one more than the tea-gown. 
had nothing but a check with me, but I said the 
my lady in the eng Coogee I always 

uy of could identify me, but she had gone off 
with a toothache. 

“You know I haven’t any account there, but I 
know certain clerks, so then I told them of the 
ome man in the furniture department that I 
bought baby’s crib of, and had to change it three 


times; but when we’d got down there, he had 
been called off for somebody’s illness, and nobody 
knew when he’d be back. 

“And then at last I thought of the young woman 
in the photograph department, in the six 


h story, 








and you walk about half a mile: and she was 


there, and she remembered me perfectly.” 

Bn you got your suit at last,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond. 

“Of course I didn’t,” and the eyes opened to 
give a glance of reproach at one so dense. “There 
wasn’t time for me to do anything but rush for the 
train by the time she’d identified me. But I was 
determined ee should know I wasn’t an impostor, 
if I never bought anything again in this world!” 


* ¢ 


HUNTING A PANTHER. 


unting big game in India should be pre- 
H ceded by some training of the eye to see 

things where they are. The author of 
“Thirty Years of Shikar” tells how he received 
this training rather late in his course. Shikar is 
the East-Indian word for sport, and sport in that 
part of the world begins with panthers and ends 
with tigers. 


When I reathed the ground the panther was 
still there, and a keen-eyed native pointed it out 


to me. 

“Hitherward is its head,” said the man, “thither- 
ward its tail. Doesn’t the sahib see it? There, 
there!” and he pointed to a spot about three 


yards off. 

But I didn’t see the panther—either its head or 
tail or anything that was its. I saw only a mass 
of light and shade under a dense overgrowth of 

eenery, dead leaves and Press, that were yel- 
owish where the — of light broke in upon 
the gloom, and, otherwise, they were mysterious 
shadow that told nothing to my unaccustomed eye. 

All that I looked upon in that greenwood tangle 
was — anther. I could pick out no particu- 
lar ch as being any more pantherish than the 
rest. Of head or tail I made out nothing where 
all was equally one or the other—and still that 
native of keenest vision besought me to see the 
panther’s head and tail and right forefoot, and 
many other details of its oe 

Then there came a roar out of the thicket, and a 
rush which was like the volcanic upheaval of the 
ground at my feet, and, as it seemed, several tons 
of upheaved matter hit me on the chest, and I was 
bowled over on to the broad of my back a yard or 
two from where I had stood. 

That upheaval was the panther. The brute 
had not had the patience to wait until I saw him, 
or the modesty to take himself off peaceably in 
some other direction. He had resented my starin 
his way, even though 1 saw him not, and so hac 
emerged from his lair like an animal rocket, and 

knocked me down in his flight. 

As he failed to claw me, I came off scatheless; 
but not so my attendant, who foolishly embraced 
the panther with a view to arresting his flight. 
He got himself rather badly mauled, and did not 
come out of the hospital for some weeks. : 

That was my disastrous commencement with 
panthers. 
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PURELY NON - PROFESSIONAL. 


uring last summer three very beautiful 
[) sisters, passing a quiet season among the 

hills, received an unexpected and unusual 
compliment. It was their custom two or three 
times a week to drive in to the nearest town. One 
day they found the place in commotion over the 
advent of a circus, and hastened their errands to 
leave it as quickly as possible. But on the out- 
skirts a horse cast a shoe, and they were obliged 
to stop at a blacksmith’s. 


A rickety comer wagon with a saw-backed 
horse was wr | hal there; it was heavily 
loaded with a discouraged - looking man an 
woman, and a large family of children, most of 
whom were in tears. Presently, however, the 
children stopped crying to stare, and the more 
they stared the more interested and excited they 
became. At last they ur their father forwar 
to address the strange ladies. 

He came up, painfully red and shy, and after 

rolonged shuffling and stammering, blurted out 

s question with desperate directness: 

“Be you gals the Circassian Beauties? We’ve 
missed the p’rade, and everything else, and if you 
be, ’twould be a reel eonsolation to the children 
to know it for sure. We kind o’ thought you must 
be, bein’ so —_ in your looks; and it seemed 
like enough you’d drive down after the procession 

up, your hoss havin’ cast a shoe same 
as pe Brown e,here. No offense if you ain’t—but 
ye 


hey had to own reluctantly that they were not. 

But they are gracious girls, as well as beautiful 
and they remembered that their mail includec 
offerings from their admirers, among which were 
long-stemmed roses, French chocolates and a 
decorated box of bonbons. 

Not even toy balloons, peanuts and pink lemon- 
ade could have brought og ed joy to the disap- 

inted children than did these delights, freely 

stowed by three wonderful and bounteous 
beings, who if confessedly not Circassian, were 
yet lovely to behold. 5 

It is searcely surprising, however, that since 
that occasion the three girls have been nicknamed 
among their friends “The Circassian Beauties.” 


® ¢ 


“OUR SCHOOL.” 


« an’t you say ‘Yes, Miss Willis’?” asked 

( the kind teacher of the ragged street boy 

who was just entering school. “Sure I 

kin,” replied the youth, heartily. The New York 

Evening Post tells of another young teacher of a 
philosophic turn of mind. 


“T wonder,” she said, looking smilingly at her 
small pupils, “1 wonder who can tell what to- 
morrow is?” 

Up went the grimy hand of the big ‘‘bad boy.” 

“Well, James?” 

“To-morrow,” said James, “is the day you apol- 
 - for everything that you did yesterday.” 

In this same _ school a little git brought in a 
composition called “Our School,” in which she 
loyally praised the building, teachers and children. 
Among other things she said: 

“Our_assembly-hall is by far the finest in the 
city. We gather in it every day, and our principal 
talks to us. This teaches us to listen to things, 
whether they are interesting or not.” 


*® 


THE REBATE SYSTEM. 


ustice, as administered in Arizona some years 

J ago, formed the kernel of many more or less 

amusing stories. A man was sentenced to 

pay a fine of ten dollars or spend ten days in jail. 

He had only three dollars, and the court accepted 

the amount in lieu of three of the days allotted 
for his imprisonment. 


By some carelessness on the part of the jailer, 
the man was detained in jail for the full ten days, 
and when set free he demanded redress for his 
wrongs. 

“You'd ought to have some allowance and return 
made,” the court admitted, “but we don’t see any 
way to do it unless you Fos sentenced again for 
something; then we could give you three days for 
a kind of a rebate. That’s the only way to fix it 
up square.” 
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THE ONLY BOY AT THE PARTY. 


POLLY’S LESSON. 
By Alice V. L. Carrick. 


he was always forgetting something, this little Polly girl— 
S her errands, her library books, or the things she had 

promised her mother that she would surely do. And yet, 
when she did remember that she had forgotten, she was always 
so sorry and so willing to make amends that no one could be 
angry with her very long. But at last, after she had forgotten 
her arithmetic for the fourth time, the teacher, Miss Gray, 
said, ‘‘I am going to make a new rule. 
forgets to bring her books or her lunch or her sewing must stay 
for an hour after school, and besides that, the class cannot 
have their story read aloud to them that day. So you will 
punish all the rest as well as yourself.’’ 





| was Polly, Polly who never remembered, she said, ‘‘How did | 


showing her treasures to the other girls. 


Any little girl who | 


When Miss Gray said this, there was a sigh that ran all | 


round the room, for the tale which was read aloud to them 
during the sewing hour was a very precious treat indeed. 
a long time, that is, almost a week, things went well. No one 
forgot anything, and Miss Gray began to think that she had 
never planned anything better than this little scheme. 

The trouble first began in the geography class. 


The children | 


For | 


you forget them? 
of the scholars has forgotten what she promised to bring, we 
can have no reading aloud to-day. Betty Judd, name the 
largest river in Africa.’’ 

The afternoon dragged just as the morning had, only at the 
end there was to be no happy running home, no thinking of 
But when the sewing- 
time came, and there was no fairy-tale to make the long seams 
shorter, poor Polly’s head went down on her desk, and the 
tears that she had kept back all the afternoon began to come. 
Miss Gray, who knew that the little girl’s worst fault was 
forgetfulness, and was sure that the soft little heart was sorry 
already, went to sit by her. 

“O Miss Gray,’’ sobbed Polly, ‘‘they weren’t stones from 
Africa! They weren’t stones from anything at all except 
gran’pa’s farm in New Hampshire. Brother was just fooling 


Stay after school, and, children, since one | 


with me, and I felt so ashamed that I couldn’t tell you out | 


loud before them all.’’ 
And Miss Gray, who remembered what it had felt like to be 


| a little girl, said, smoothing her hair all the time, ‘‘Sha’n’t we 


were looking at the map of Africa—Africa, that had always 
seemed so far away and so strange with its thick jungles, its | 


deserts and its elephants. All they knew of it was summed 
up in the pictures at the beginning of the page—a ruined temple 
shaded with palm-trees, a tremendous elephant chasing a negro, 
and camels and the Pyramids. So when Polly eagerly waved 
her hand until Miss Gray could not help seeing, and said, 
‘*My brother has two stones that came from an African temple. 
Would you like me to bring them this afternoon to show to the 
class???’ Miss Gray was very much pleased, and some of the 
other little girls looked just a wee bit envious. 

Mamie Taylor leaned far out in the aisle to whisper, ‘‘I 
don’t b’lieve you’ve got any such things.’’ 

But Polly was too sure to argue. 
afternoon,”? she replied, and then Miss Gray rapped on the 
desk, and said, ‘‘No more communication, please !’’ 

When school was out Polly ran down the street as fast as she 
could. ‘*‘O mother,’’ she cried, as soon as she reached the 
sitting-room, ‘‘can I take them to school this afternoon? Those 
stones from the African temple that Ned has in his mineral 
cabinet ?’’? She ran to open the cabinet door. ‘‘These. These 
shiny ones,’’ she said, holding up something that glittered. 

Her mother tried not to smile. ‘‘Little girl, I think that 
brother must have been joking. Those are only pieces of 
quartz that Ned picked up at grandpa’s farm. Why, what’s 
the matter ?’’ she cried, for Polly had broken out sobbing. 

““T wanted to take them to school with me this afternoon, 
and show them to the other girls !’’ she wailed. ‘‘I don’t want 
to go back! I don’t want to tell them !’’ 

Mrs. Edgerly had hard work to persuade a little, tearful, 
red-eyed girl who had eaten no dinner to pick up her satchel 
and return to school. 

**Just tell Miss Gray that you were mistaken, and I’m sure 
she will not mind in the least,’’ she told Polly. 

But all the school children seemed to have come early that 
afternoon, and there was no chance to speak to Miss Gray. So 
Polly sat quietly unhappy in her seat, trying her best to be 
very busy and not to notice the little whispers, ‘‘Let us see 
them, Polly,’’ that came from all the desks near her. 

When Miss Gray said, ‘‘Now, children, you may open your 
geographies to page one hundred and four; we are going to 
study a little more about Africa this afternoon,’’ Polly’s heart 
sank way down, as far as a heart ever goes. Miss Gray went 
steadily on: ‘‘Polly has brought something to show us this 
afternoon, I think. Come, Polly, we are all ready to see the 
stones from the wonderful African temple you told us about.’’ | 

Polly’s face flushed harder than ever. ‘‘I haven’t got | 
them,’’ she whispered, huskily. 

““Haven’t them?’’ asked the teacher; and then, because it | 





“You just wait until this | 


tell them, Polly, dear, and let them see that it was a mistake 
and not forgetfulness? Then they shall hear the story, and no 
one can blame you.’’ 

So Polly wiped her eyes, comforted already, and Miss Gray 
told the scholars about the mistake. After this Polly needed 
no further lesson, nor did any one think of calling her ‘‘Miss 
Forgetfulness. ’’ 


a — \ an 
THE BIRDLAND MORNING NEWS. 


By A. F. Caldwell. 

SUN AROSE AT FOUR THIRTY-ONE! 
The symphony concert had just begun. 
WEATHER PREDICTIONS: 
Partly fair —. 

So the singers were each one there! 
TERRIBLE ACCIDENT! PARENTS DISTRESSED ! 
A mower destroyed Mr. Sparrow’s nest ! 
ROBBERY ! 

From Mrs. Bobolink 
Were stolen three eggs! What do you think? 
From big stone house (philanthropic feat) 

Were thrown out crumbs for birds to eat! 

A FEARFUL SCARE ! 

Boy climbed a tree, 

How many robins were hatched to see! 

FOR SALE! 

Some wool Mr. Finch can spare. 

Good to line nests! Also some hair ! 

To let on shares (at easy terms), 

A lot — just full of angleworms ! 
WANTED! 

By Mr. and Mrs. Cuckoo, 

A nest to hatch an egg or two! 

Watch next week’s issue (twon’t be dry) 

For 
“HOW SWALLOWS CATCH FOOD AS THEY FLY.” 
A word from the publishers — if they’re wise — 
ALL BIRDS IN THE “NEWS” WILL ADVERTISE. 


| 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CONNECTED WORD-SQUARRE. 

Upper Left-hand Square. An animal. To come in. To make 
compensation. Understanding. Perennial woody plants. 

Upper Right-hand Square. To alleviate. A South American 
animal. One who has aterrible disease. With fullforce. Stories. 

Lower Left-hand Square. Joyous. Apprised. Pertaining to the 
Pope. A trick. Found in eggs. 

Lower Right-hand Square. A wanderer. 
A girl’s name. To prevent. 

Central Square. What the 
Something mixed with oil paint. 


Oxygen. To climb. 


beach is. A color. A country. 
To long for. 
2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
By the side of the road I unfold my curling head ; 
Where the water is stagnant | like to make my bed. 
On many a steep hillside my value they prove ; 
Without my assistance no train would dare move. 
When I make my appearance within the human frame 
My victim I wound and often leave lame. 
II. 
Of letters three, slight am I, yet many forms I take ; 
With many a curve and dart I fly through air or in lake. | 
Yet more than bird or fish am I, man’s faithful servant, friend. 
Though he may my devotion try, he never finds its end. 
Man’s very self I once was known, though now I’ve passed 
away, 
But an insect dreadful am shown unto this very day. 
Yet other forms I sometimes wear—a bit of coal or ore, 
An axis, I a burden bear so sweet men ask for more. 
And so, from blows and straw-mixed clay my changeful course 
I take, 
In every kingdom in some way my dwelling-place I make. 
Il. 

Sometimes I am good, sometimes the reverse, but I rule the 
mightiest nations. Scholars often find it difficult to remember me, 
yet I have thrown great men into bondage. Sometimes my pres- 
ence is felt for many days, and then for weeks L am not seen. 1 
am seldom seen when the sun shines. Although I am of great help 
to man I am not subject to his call. 


3. ZOOLOGICAL CHANGES. 
By changing first letter change a fierce animal into a sea-bird ; a 
forest animal into a sea-bird ; a forest animal into a water-fowl; a 
rodent into a domestic animal; a pet into an animal used for food. 


4. GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 

Put together words from each sentence to make a geographical 
name. 

Maud took a car, mad because the gas man failed tocome. Nick, 
you take a rag for a flag. If it is a sin for a gnatto get in your eye, 
it is no sin to get it out. A low car painted buff went by. I éut 
the string which should connect the two. Mr. Ware, did you know 
there was a ferny dell near by? The green worm, a horrid pest, 
ate my best bud. A dry cellar and a clean attic are the house- 
keeper’s pride. The little dog was mad to rid the place of mice. 
He chose the belle of the evening, and no one could dance so fast. 
If you stick at it now you will succeed ; it is not a matter of luck. 
Before we could mark the spot and run, a great lion came out of 
the den. 

5. ANAGRAMS OF BOYS’ NAMES. 





Tell — to mash the potatoes for you. —, our gardener, 
must trim more along the hedge. “Do not eat jam here,” J 
| said to ——. That Dean girl likes Rev. Mr. Ware, D. D., is 
named ——. ——, do not let that tack rip the carpet. Give — a 
new pen point or nib. As mule teams are used there, —— bought 
one. Will that bar let down, ——? The nurse let little —— 


wander away. a 
6. ZOOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Example: Boisé City from boy. 
A Belgian city from an insect; a Siamese city from a fowl; United 
States mountains from a feline; a North American city from a 
South American antelope; l nited States city from a small fly; 


| Russian city from a bovine; English city from a deer; city in the 


Philippines from a human being; mountain in sacred history from 
a rodent; island belonging to Italy from a small fish; United States 


| city from a flying mammal; city in Panama from a serpent. 


| What “able” 
| “able” is pleasant? 


7. EMBEDDED WORDS. 

In a sweet liquid find a young girl; in perfect, a problem in 
arithmetic; in production of disease by contact, a useful article ; 
in strife, a number; in a large body of land, a metal; in landing 
from a ship, the outside of a tree; in a bottle, a hypocritical 
speech; in overthrow, a performance; in misshapen, a figure; in 
payment, a quarrel; in hindered, deposit; in a low state of trade, 
an important machine ; in taken by force, to injure; in low-spirited, 
a body of water; in abhorred, a trial; in explode with a loud 
noise, a measure of weight; in a disparager, a portion of land; in 
dispossessed, an article of apparel; in being scattered, an article 
used in blasting; in confused, a musical entertainment. 


8 AN “ABLE” GAME. 

What is an April day? What is a gift?) Whatis glass?) What 
isittobe kind? What “able” lastsalongtime? Whatis a jungle? 
does things well? What can be wounded? What 
What is counted by many numbers? 
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We Guarantee 
to Fit You. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER WORN 
ONE OF OUR MADE-TO-MEASURE, 
STRICTLY MAN-TAILORED GAR- 
MENTS, YOU HAVE MISSED THE 
CHARM OF WHAT “MADE.-TO.- 
ORDER” MEANS. 

We have been making ladies’ garments to 
order, from measurements sent us by mail, 
for almost nineteen years. During all that 
time we have been steadily increasing our 
facilities and improving our system, so that 
to-day it seldom happens that we fail to 
please a customer; when we do, we promptly 
refund her money. 

WE ASSUME ALL RISKS, EVEN 
OF YOUR MEASUREMENTS BEING 
INCORRECTLY TAKEN. YOU 
TAKE NO CHANCE WHATEVER IN 
DEALING WITH US. 

When you patronize your local tailor or 
dressmaker and the garment is unsatisfactory, 
what redress do you have? The garment 





we make for you must be perfect in every 
detail or you don’t have to keep it. 

A STRONG PROOF OF OUR RE- 
LIABILITY IS THE FACT THAT 
THIS PAPER CARRIES OUR AD- 
VERTISEMENTS REGULARLY. 











Sur Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


Tailored Suits . . $7.50 to $25 


Over 50 of the latest New York styles. 
Jackets lined with satin or silk. 


Shirt-Waist Suits $6.00 to $20 


Made of your choice of over 200 light- 
weight Spring fabrics. 


Silk Suits... .. $9.75 to $20 


Handsome Costumes for dressy occasions. 


Jumper Suits . . $6.00 to $20 


n most attractive styles and materials. 


Skirts. ...... $3.50 to $15 


New and graceful styles. 


Spring Jackets . $5.00 to $20 


Jaunty models for cool weather. 
Rain Coats ... $8.75 to $18 
Suitable for clear or wet weather. 
THESE GARMENTS ARE NOT READY- 
MADE, BUT ARE MADE TO MEASURE. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 





Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and 
Samples of Materials from which to select. 
They will be sent free by return mail to any part 
of the United States. If possible, mention the 
colors you prefer, as this will enable us to send 
you a full assortment of just the samples you want. 

Be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 38 and 
the new Spring Samples. 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th St., New York. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 1888. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 











Great Gift for Education.—Mr. John 

D. Rockefeller has added $32,000,000 to 
the $11,000,000 which he has previously given 
to the General Education Board for the benefit 
of educational institutions in the United States. 
From the income of Mr. Rockefeller’s earlier 
gifts conditional subscriptions have already been 
made to 18 colleges in 12 states. One-third of 
the new gift is to be added to the permanent 
endowment of the General Education Board. 


| Two-thirds is to be applied to such objects as 
Mr. Rockefeller or his son may from time to} 


time direct, and any remainder not so designated 
is to be added, after their death, to the per- 
manent endowment. ‘The members of the board 
which will administer this great gift include 
some of the best-known educators, publicists, 
philanthropists and financiers of the country. 
The board is engaged in a continuous study of 
educational conditions, and its usual method is 


| to make its gifts conditional upon the raising of 


certain sums by the friends of the institutions 
to be benefited. ° 


Steamer sunk.—The Joy line steamer 
Larchmont and the coal-laden schooner 
Knowlton came into collision off Watch Hill, 


night of February 11th, and the steamer sank 
10 minutes later. Of about 200 persons, pas- 
sengers and crew, only 19 were saved. The 
others either went down with the steamer, or 
were drowned in the effort to escape, or were 
frozen to death in the boats in which they tried 
to reach the shore. - 
72 Second Session of the present 
British Parliament was opened by King 
Edward, February 12th, with impressive cere- 
monies. ‘The King, in his speech from the 
throne, deplored the loss of life and property 
occasioned by the earthquake at Kingston, and 
expressed appreciation of the courage and de- 
votion shown by Governor Swettenham and his 
officers, and of the sympathy of the American 
people and the assistance offered by the Ameri- 
can naval authorities. The King announced 
that the government had under consideration 
the unfortunate differences which had arisen 
between the two houses of Parliament, with a 
view to a solution of the difficulty. The rest 
of the -speech was devoted to the proposed 
licensing bill, which aims to diminish the evils 
of intemperance, and proposals for Irish local 
government, reforms in Irish university edu- 
cation, improvements in army organization, 
changes in governmental methods in India, and 
minor matters. “ 


New Scheme for Taxation was intro- 

duced in the French Chamber of Deputies 
by the government, February 7th. ‘The scheme 
proposes to substitute for the old door, window, 
poll and other direct taxes a system based on 
incomes. Day-laborers are practically exempt. 
Incomes up to $1,000 will be taxed at the rate 
of only one-fifth of one per cent. Upon incomes 
in excess of that amount the tax is progressive, 
rising with the amount of the income until it 
reaches four per cent. Foreign securities, both 
private and governmental, are to be taxed, and 
not even the income from French government 
rentes’is exempt. It is estimated that only 
500,000 families will be affected by the pro- 
gressive feature of the tax; the other 9,500,000 
taxable families will be subject to the lower 
rate of taxation. . 


® 


eath of Lord Goschen.—The Rt. Hon. 
George Joachim Goschen (Viscount Gos- 
chen), for many years a member of the British 
Parliament and a member of several ministries, 
died suddenly, February 7th, aged 76. He was 
——=] one of the foremost Lib- 
, eral leaders up to the 
introduction of the Home 
Rule bill by Mr. Glad- 
stone, when he formed one 
of the group of Liberal 
Unionists, and ultimately 
joined the Conservatives. 
He became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer after Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s res- 
|| ignation in 1886, and won 
SSS! great distinction by his 
success in carrying through a scheme for the 
reduction of the interest on the national debt. 
He was First Lord of the Admiralty in both 
Liberal and Conservative ministries, was at 
different times lord rector of the universities of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, and in 1903 became 
chancellor of Oxford University. 
& 


ther Recent Deaths.—Charles Edward 
Garman, professor of mental and moral 
philosophy at Amherst College for many years, 
and a teacher more than ordinarily successful 
in influencing the thought and conduct of his 
pupils, died February 9th, aged 56.——Repre- 
sentative John Franklin Rixey, Democrat, from 
the 8th Virginia district, died at Washington, 
February 9th, aged 52. He was elected for his 
sixth consecutive term last November, although 

















he was then an invalid. 


Rhode Island, in Block Island Sound, on the | 





White teeth. “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’”’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adv. 


inclu: 8 French Col. Pic- 

Sot To 116 STAMPS torial, Unused, and used 
M5) ) ioe from Servia, China, India, Brazil, Mala; 

oat States, etc., all different, 10c. Pocket Al- 
~ bum,5ce. Approv.sheets also sent. 50% com. 

NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 41 Washington Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WE WANT YOUNG MEN 


to learn telegraphy at our school. Big demand 
for operators. Good positions guaranteed. Ex- 


Fopses very low. Catalo; explaining all, free. 
ODGE’S INSTITUT E,May 8t., Valparaiso,ind. 
5—Good Reasons Why—5 


THE WORCESTER IMPROVED = 
(Custom-Made) Prices 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS|*"* 


Are the Most Popular. 

(1) Best Material. (2) Best Workmanship. 

(3) Best Pitting. 4) Most Durable. 

(5) Lowest Prices. RITE NOW FOR 
FREE BOOKLET about Varicose Veins, How 
Relieved, Self-Measurement Blanks, Etc. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 

* Manufacturers, 58 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Business Opportunity. 


We have an attractive business proposition 
for an active man in each county where we 
are riot already represented. We want men 
who can invest a few dollars with their serv- 
ices. Ask any banker about our responsi- 


bility. address THE REGINA CO., 
Dept. D. Rahway, N. Jj. 




























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Tin Rollers. 


Sample 
card con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 
patterns, 
sent to 
any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 


Wood Rollers. 

























Lodge—College or School. 
Made tq order in any style or ma- 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and ip. 
showing any “> 
letters or numerals, but not 5 
more than shown in illus. 
} Sil, Plate, $1 doz. Sam. 10c¢. {7 
Sterling Sliver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and eaageeneng | illustrated @ 
I in 















new styles in gold and 
facti guaranteed. Cellu- @ 








Great Comfort-—Little Cost. 


Don’t continue to suffer with Varicose Veins, Leg 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Rheumatic Joints, etc., 
when our made-to-measure 
seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


will afford immediate relief 
and a possible cure. Infor- 
mation, self-measuring di- 

rections, low prices in our 














' Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
~w., Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 











BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young folks in getting up club orders fot our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, aking Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. ‘or full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y¥-3! Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 








Grows 30 a 40 Feet 


The First Season Without Care 


© foliage is 
Ly on wer is 80 — and 
ith so © care, ‘ectly 

flardy, that it is the oe 


Wonder of the Age 
Be the first one in your neighborh to get 
it. It will cost you only 10 cents for seed 
qneuae for ie to omer a ee, 
space is very large send 25 cen or 
packages. t us send you 


FREE BOOK 
of Northern Grown Soods, Pion s Bulbs, 
good things for garden endfeam worthguowian. 


m= L. L. MAY & CO. St. Paul, Minn. ott 

















silver. 

loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
wrices. Sr designs and estimates free. 
Bastian Bros. Co.,21C South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 


ENNEN S *2icum 
S TOILET 
POWDER 


Algsitive Relief 

CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 

and all skim troubles, “4 /:ttle 

higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but avreason for it.”” 

Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

, Seld everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free 
Gerhard Mennen Company, 



















- Newark, N. J. 











| A Seasonable Offer 


Now is the time to prepare for your 
: Spring Fancy Work. Are you 
ready? Our 


Stamping and Eyelet ; 
Embroidery Outfit ; 


will be a profitable investment. ; 


+ $3.50 For = $1.00. : 


FOR && 


| The Outfit is up to date in every 
respect. Shadow work, which is the 
latest and most dainty of all embroid- 
ery effects, has proven a success 7 
from the first. Eyelet work, too, is 
in demand. A Stamping Outfit of = 
this character will fully meet the 
= demand of all who want the latest 
and best in the embroidery line. 

4 THE OFFER. Given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 10c. extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1, post-paid. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

BOSTON, MASS. : 
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California via 


How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 

pleasing color effects in tapestries. 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 





All 


The Overland Limited 








is full of wonders. 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 


Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


Inquire of 


BE. L. LOMAX, G. P. A,, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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hemispheres praise the Hamilton. 
tions have given it their highest 
But its use by uM isa 
The Ham- 


ilton piano factory is one of the most elab- 
oratel equipped, widely known and highly 
experienced factories in the country. his 
explains its finished beauty of exterior and 
persistent perfection of tone. Its reasonable 

rice is another partial cause of its popular- 
By. A good piano pays best—especially at a 
Hamilton ano cost. Are you interested in 
owning a piano? If you are, write for catalog4. | 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. 4 "1 

CX 


awards. 40, 
more convincing testimonial still. 





th St., Cincinnati, 0. <2 
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A FRIEND’S TIP 
70-YEAR-OLD MAN NOT TOO OLD TO ACCEPT A 
FOOD POINTER. 


“For the last 20 years,” writes a Maine man, 
“I’ve been troubled with Dyspepsia and liver 
complaint, and have tried about every known 
remedy without much in the way of results until I 
took up the food question. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts food, after 
I had taken all sorts of medicines with only oeca- 
sional, temporary relief. 

“This was about nine months ago, and I began 
the Grape-Nuts for breakfast with cream and a 
little sugar. Since then I have had the food for 
at least one meal a day, usually for breakfast. 

“Words fail to express the benefit I received 
from the use of Grape- Nuts. My stomach is 
almost entirely free from pain and my liver com- 
plaint is about cured, I have gained flesh, sleep 
well can eat nearly any kind of food except greasy, 
starchy things and am strong and healthy at the 
age of 70 years. 

“If I can be the means of helping any poor 
mortal who has been troubled with dyspepsia as I 
have been, I am willing to answer any letter 
enclosing stamp.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 








Chap Tender Skins. 
Warm Baths With 


uticura 





SOAP + 


And gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, afford 
the most grateful and comforting treat- 
ment for eczemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, chappings, redness and 
roughness of the skin and hands, for 
dry, thin, and falling hair with itching, 
scaly scalp, for baby rashes, itchings 
and chafings, as well as for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing, the toilet, bath, 
and nursery, and shaving and shampoo- 
ing. Guaranteed absolutely pure under 
the United States Food and Drugs Act. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 
27, Charterhouse Sq. ; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix ; Aus- 
tralia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney ; India, B. K. Paul, 
Caleutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Go. ; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd. Tokio; Russia, Ferrein (Apteka), 
Moscow ; South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Sole Props., Boston. 
2@~Post-free, Cuticura Book on the Skin. 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 











sees Cats.—The fondness of cats 
for catnip is well known, but it seems, 
from a recent experience at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, in Boston, that cats have other favorite 


botanical investigators for their own purposes. 
A few plants of a new vine from China were 
set out in the greenhouse. Presently it was 
found that some animal was eating their tender 


hothouse cat. 
only a temporary aberration of that particular 
cat’s appetite, for in the spring 100 small vines 


But the cats of the neighborhood flocked there 
and destroyed the entire bed, eating the plants 
clean to the ground. It has become necessary 
to protect these vines by wire nettings against 
the inroads of cats. An interesting question 
is, How did these American cats find out that 
this Chinese plant was good to eat? And how 
was the news of the presence of this new delicacy 
so rapidly spread through pussydom? 


a 


7 Traveller's Tree Myth.—Among the 
romantic stories of far-off lands that have 
|long maintained their circulation and com- 
manded more or less belief, is that of the ‘‘trav- 
eller’s tree,’’ credited with possessing a reservoir 
f ; Of pure water fitted to 
save the lives of wan- 
derers in the desert. 
Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot 
declares from his own 
experience that the 
tree grows only in 
the neighborhood of 
Swamps or springs, 
and that, although it 
has a_ considerable 
amount of water in a 

‘ hollow at the base of 
its leaf, the water possesses a disagreeable vege- 
table taste, and of course is inferior to other 
water to be found in the vicinity. 


Ca) 





ew Tire Material.—For comfort perhaps 

the pneumatic tire can never be excelled, 
but its tendency to puncture has induced many 
attempts to find a satisfactory solid substitute. 
Hard rubber is not sufficiently resilient, but a 
new compound, called elastes, has recently been 
tried in England, and the results are reported 
to be good. It consists of a mixture of glue, 
glycerin and chromic salts, dissolved together 
at a high temperature, and forced, while still 
liquid, into the inner tube of the tire. It is 
said to give about the same ease of motion as | 
an air-inflated tire. The use of this substance | 
increases the weight of a wheel from 20 to 40 
pounds, according to the size, but an offset for 
this is claimed in the fact that extra tires need 
not be carried. ‘ 


plants, and more than that, are pretty good | 


shoots. The depredator turned out to be the | 
This was, perhaps, regarded as | 


of the same plant were set out in a cold frame. | 


‘The Key Note in 
Artistic Homes | 


‘is the color scheme. 


You may lavish money upon the exterior and give 
your architect carte blanche within, but it will all be 
very disappointing unless there is a harmonious tone 
to the interior. This may be had absolutely with- 
out cost to you from Margaret Greenleaf, the recog- 
| nized American authority on house decoration and 
| furnishing, assisted by a staff of experts, each a spe- 

cialist in one particular field, and all in our exclusive 
| service. Write for particulars promptly. 

The exquisite wood finishes which we offer for in- 
teriors are absolutely unattainable elsewhere, and 
while very beautiful are extremely economical, and 
thus adapted to the simplest cottage as well as the 
costly mansion. 

Dead-Lac, the remarkable lusterless varnish, that 
we introduced three years ago, gives the artistic dead 
finish so long desired and then attained for the first 
time. Beware of imitations. Insist upon having the 
original and best. 

For ten cents (to cover postage) we will send the 
“Home Ideal,” by Margaret Greenleaf, and a wood 
panel showing an exquisite finish for floors or for 
standing woodwork, as may be desired. 
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CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


38 Dearborn Avenue, 28 Vesey Street, 
Chicago. New York. 












is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
=», delicious—highly 
EJnourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you 
get the genuine, 
bearing our trade- 
mark on every can. 


Registered 
Ore OF 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 


Reteh ached Dorchester, Mass. 
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Honey and Almond 


Cream 


Reg US. Pat. Off 





































They know it to be a pure, snow-white liquid, 
ready for instant use as poured from the bottle. 
It is antiseptic and prevents infection from un- 
clean soap or razor; neutralizes and removes 
impurities from the pores, stimulates the blood- 
cells, nourishes the tissues, and heals all abra- 
sions due to scraping. Hinds’ Cream protects 
the skin from sun, wind and weather; prevents 
and heals chapping, and soreness from any 
cause; enables men to shave daz/y without 
discomfort. It contains no grease, bleach or 
chemicals; will not cause a growth of hair, and 
never leaves the skin sticky or oily. Women 
of refinement throughout the world are using 
it to improve and preserve the 
complexion, with remarkably 
beneficial results. Avoid sub- 
stitutes; there is only one 
Hinds’ Honey and Almond 
Cream; all others will disap- 
point you, At your dealer's, 
50 cents, or if not obtain- 
able, sent post-paid by us. 


Write for Free 
Sample Bottle. 


A. S. HINDS, 
22 West Street, 
Portland .. Maine. 

















ower from the Tides.—Attention is once 
more called to this subject by the proposed | 
establishment of a power-plant based on the use 
of the tides to compress air at Rockland, Maine. 
At that place there exists a natural tidal basin 
covering an area of about one square mile. 
The average rise and fall of the tide is 12 feet. 
It has been calculated by the engineers in 
charge of the project that 5,000 horse-power 
can be developed, assuming an efficiency of 70 
per cent. for the air-compressing apparatus. 
It has been shown that compressed air can be 
transmitted long distances through pipes with 
very little loss of power, and it is proposed to 
supply such air to stone-quarries situated within 
|} a radius of 20 miles from the tidal basin. It is 
| pointed out that many similar tidal basins exist 
| elsewhere along the seacoast. 


& 


bye on a Walking - Stick.— 
Colonel Baden - Powell has contrived a| 
simple method of using a single lens, of about 
| Six feet focus, as a substitute for a telescope, 
or opera-glass, of low power. A screw enables 
one to fix the lens at the end of a walking-stick, 
and by holding it in line with the eye and a 
distant object, a magnified view of the latter 
may be .obtained. When not in use the lens 
can be carried in the pocket. That a long-focus 
lens may be thus used is, of course, not a new 
fact, but the application is interesting, and 
many persons would no doubt be surprised at | 
the effectiveness of so simple an instrument. 





& 


urious Region in Cuba.—The Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington recently 
listened to an account by Mr. Norman Taylor of 
an exploration of the district known as the 
‘Sevilla Estate,”? in Cuba. It is about 40 





miles in length, extending between the shore 
|of the Caribbean Sea and the Sierra Mestra 
| Mountains. One of the most singular features 
| of this district is furnished by its rivers, which 
| rise in the mountains and traverse a very rugged 
|country. In the dry season all the rivers flow, 
for the last two miles of their course, under 
ground, but in the wet season they occupy their 
surface beds, and are then impassable, so that 





| travel along the coast is interrupted by them. 


Easier to run than a parlor stove; 
and the fuel and other savings quickly 
pay for the outfit. Four months’ Winter 
still ahead! Need not remove old- 
fashioned heating methods until ready 
to start fire in the new. 


ADVANTAGE: The air-burning fea- 
ture of IDEAL Boilers is a scientific 
development. Too little air “smothers” 
a fire. Too much air “chills” the flame. 
In proportion as the precise amount of 
air is supplied at right points, the great- 
est possible fuel economy is secured— 
just as in modern, improved oil and gas 
burners a correct air supply produces 
far greater lighting effect. The air- 
burning feature of IDEAL Boilers 
greatly assists to bring about their sure, 
large economies in fuel consumption. 


Write for valuable catalogue (free), set- 
ting forth the full listof ADVANTAGES. 
Sales Branches throughout America 
and Europe. 


Dept. 30 








Many thousands of these outfits are annually put into OLD, as well as new 
cottages, houses, stores, schools, churches ALL buildings— FARM or city. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 
[as seals feos Rls te oe alls ol as olf oe ete ots atts os as os of ol 


No need for old age to give up 
the refreshing nap at the favor- 
ite sunny window-seat in zero 
weather, for every part of 
every room is made as balmy 
as on the sunniest June after- 
noon in the houses warmed by 


RICAN, [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators for Hot Water or Low 
Pressure Steam are the most conve- 
nient, cleanest and most economical 
heating outfits known in the world, 





A broken view, showing the hollow castings 
filled with water, the large air-burning space, 
and the long fire travel absorbing the greatest 
possible percentage of heat from the fuel. 


CHICAGO 























GA St onsen oS THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





















tastes nasty.’ 
“Presently, having sufficiently browbeaten her 





a '\ ] the old lady, acidly, as she raised the cup, ‘but it 
- = ke > tae = 1S 
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aS “SS , _ = ay niece and bullied the servants, she turned to us. 
bs nati +) Vike =. 
=A SI@)JE —— inquired, abruptly. ‘What folly! Don’t you | 








expect to catch your deaths?’ 
“It was my sister who rose to the occasion. 
She swept a twinkling and expressive glance 
round our observant party, and replied with 
grave politeness: | 
“*We did, madam, a short time ago; but speak- 
ing for myself, I begin once more to entertain 
hopes of living.’ 
“*Humph!’ snorted the old woman, leaning over | 
| to pinch her damp dress. ‘Pneumonia at least!’ 
“But, do you know, she did us a world of good. 
We cheered up, recovered our tempers, and began 
to enjoy ourselves at once. The gayer we grew 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- | 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 








The great Skin Cure, afford instant relief, permit rest 

“Coached over in the rain, didn’t you?’ she | and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of torturing, dis- | 
figuring eczemas, rashes, itchings, and irritations of 

infants and children when all else fails. 
absolutely pure, and may be used from the hour of 
birth. 
sweet, so speedily effective as Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment, sold throughout the world. (Adv. 


MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED 
Babies Should Know That Warm Baths 
With Cuticura Soap and Gentle 
Anointings with Cuticura, 





Suspender 


embraces four vital points 
te, for dressing any sized boy 
By in knee trousers — conve- 


Guaranteed 






No other cure is believed to be so pure, so 












Few people outside the 
South know that the 
Cotton Plant hasa large 


nience, durability, and admits 


freedom of circulation and 


FLOWERS 


and beautiful flower. 









mature anywhere in the U. S. if planted according 
to directions. A liberal package of seed for 10c. 
STANDARD SEED CO., Box 923, Hickory, N.C. 


It is the only plant known | ° ° 
which has red and white blooms on the same stalk. | action. Stockings never 
It is an attractive plant either for house or yard | : ki Onl 
and is very easily grown. It will bloom | wrinkie, y 
| 


50c. & 75c. 








mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
te 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SLEEPING OUTDOORS. 


any persons, with the 
best will in the world to 


of health, make a failure of 
the open-air night, of which 
one now hears so much, and 
which is, in fact, the chief 
dependence in the treatment 
of tuberculosis. 

There are several reasons 
why the attempt to sleep 
outdoors, whether literally or in a wide-open 
room, results in failure. It is such a radical de- 
parture with so many persons that they do not 
have the first idea how to start it. 
of them have at the back of their minds a sort of 
lingering impression that discomfort is a part of 
the treatment; that to become hardened one must 
be wretched, and that misery and virtue are boon 
companions. As comfort is not expected, there 
are no plans made to capture it. The would-be 
disciple of health simply throws up all the 
windows, gets into bed with the usual coverings, 
perhaps lies all night with the uncovered head in 
a direct draft of air, shivers in semiwakefulness 
for hours, and then, on rising in the morning 
chilled and devitalized, perhaps coughing and 
sneezing, condemns the whole scheme as a snare, 
returns the next night to the closed-window plan, 
and launches himself upon society as the prophet 
of stuffiness. 

This is all wrong, and 











a little thought will show 
why. If the night air is to be breathed as it comes 
straight from outside, as it should be, prepa- 
rations must be made to welcome it, and a room 
in which the temperature is twenty degrees or 
thirty degrees Fahrenheit cannot be occupied in 
the same clothing as one kept at sixty degrees. 

Down coverlets are invaluable for these cold, 
fresh-air nights, for they are as light as they are 
warm. Many persons are averse to heavy bed- 
clothing, and they are right. Weight does not 
necessarily imply warmth, and it is foolish to use 
up vital force in holding up heavy weights during 
the hours consecrated to rest. 

The sleeping garment itself should be of some 
light and warm material, preferably woolen. 
Special thought should be given to the protection 
of the head. People, at any rate in this part of 
the world, are not accustomed to going bare- 
headed in the open air, so there is really no reason 
why they should expect to do so with impunity for 
seven or eight hours in cold weather at night. A 
soft cap cut to cover the ears and to hang down 
the back of the neck should always be worn. This 
shape closes the little space between the cap and 
the bedclothes, and incidentally prevents many a 
stiff neck. 

A hot-water bottle is a good friend on a bitter 
night, and is worth more than many top spreads, 
for the bottle generates heat while the spread only 
retains it. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


i. was there no quarreling or snapping or 
sulking during the whole trip? Travelling 
is such a test of tempers!” 

“There were no quarrels,” said the returned 
traveller, “though once, I'll admit, we were in the 
mood for them. 

“We had coached twenty miles in a cold drizzle, 
with the prospect of ten more in a downpour, or 
missing the prettiest part of our little coaching 
tour,—for we couldn’t wait over,—and we were 
feeling chilly and cross and tired and disappointed. 
The inn was poor, the table meager, and our talk 
was doleful and recriminatory, and full of warnings 
of neuralgia, tonsillitis and influenza. Then an 
old lady and a meek girl entered and sat down at 
our table. 

“‘*Now, aunt,’ said the girl, pleasantly, ‘in half a 
minute you'll have that cup of hot tea you’ve been 
longing for.’ 

“*Half an hour, more likely!’ snapped aunt. 
‘They’re always slow in these country inns. 
Idiots!’ 

“There was a pause; then the girl ventured 
timidly: 

“Don’t you think the storm is abating a little, 
aunt?’ 

“ ‘It’s pouring worse than ever,’ announced aunt, 
firmly. ‘Can’t you see it? Can’t you hear it? 
Absurd!’ 

“Silence followed, until the arrival of the tea, 
when the niece, passing a steaming cup, risked 
the innocent remark: 

“*There! That smells good.’ 


live in obedience to the laws | 


| 
| 


the more she gloomed; but the more she gloomed, 
the gayer we grew. Generally I believe in good 
examples rather than awful warnings, but once in 
a great while an awful warning happens at just 
the right time to be of use. She did!” 


A PRINCE IN LONDON. 


Progressive clothing and 
department houses sell 
them. If not, write direct. 


KAZOO SUSPENDER CO., 
(The largest exclusive makers of boys’ and 
girls’ suspenders in the world) 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


De Graff & Palmer, 48 Leonard 8t., New 
York City, Sole U. 8. Distributing Agents. 





$P> We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION, Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 

book telling about 
































riting as “A Wanderer in London,” Mr. E. V. 

Lucas describes many persons of note whom 
he met in the capital. Among the personages of 
distinction was one whose claims upon the atten- 
tion of the man of leisure were slight indeed. He 
was a bootblack in one of the poorer quarters of | 
the city. The employment would prove an effective | 
disguise for a prince almost anywhere, and in | 


| London it was complete. 


| 

The oddest alien I ever saw in Bloomsbury was | 
in the area of the house of a medical friend in | 
Woburn Square. While waiting on the steps for 
the bell to be answered I heard the sound of 
brushing, and looking down, I saw a small negro 
boy busily brushing a boot. He glanced up witha 
ie moe | smile, his eyes and teeth gleaming, and I | 
noticed that on his right wrist was a broad ivory | 
ring. 

“So you are no longer an abolitionist!” I said to 
the doctor, when I at last gained his room. 

“No,” he answered, “at least my 
That is a boy whom my brother-in-law has just 
brought from West Africa. He did not — 
want him, but the boy was wild to see England, 


| and at the last minute he jumped on board.” 


A great many | 





““T haven’t observed how it smells,’ remarked | 


a what does the ring on his arm mean?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, he is a king’s son out there. That is a 
symbol of authority. At home he has the power 
of life and death over fifty slaves.” 

When I came — the boy was still busily at 
work, but he had changed the boots for knife- 
ones. He cast a merry smile up to me as I 
descended the steps—the king’s son with the 
power of life and death over fifty slaves. 


Se 


A CLEVER YOUNGSTER. 


obby’s, mother had taken him to church, to 

hear the evening sermon, and they occupied 
seats in the gallery, where there was more room 
than on the main floor. Bobby tried not to allow 
his attention to wander from the preacher, but it 
did. He seemed to be particularly interested in a 
family who sat in front of him, and when the 


sermon was about half over he whispered to his | 


mother: 


“Mama, I never saw these people before, but I 
know their name.’ 

“Hush, dear.” 
ain 1 do,” persisted Bobby. 

ill.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Every time the preacher care his text, ‘I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills,’ those two big 
girls look at each other and smile.” 

Subsequent inquiry proved that Bobby was right 
in his guess. 


“Their name’s 


NOT QUITE TACTFUL. 


—_ Hurly is as good a man as iver stepped,” 


said Mr. Dolan, “but I misthrust the gurrls’ll | 


niver foind it out, his tongue is that awkward.” 


“What’s he said now?” asked Mrs. Dolan. “I 
t’ou zht he was getting on all right wid the O’ Brien 
gurrl. 

“He’s not,” and Mr. Dolan looked sad for his 
friend’s sake. “’Twas only this noon she was 
coming along from church wid him, an’ me just 
behint, whin we came to a great place in the road 
where the snow was melting. 

“«T’ve no high rubbers on,’ says she. 

* ‘Faith, an’ I'll lift you acrost,’ says he. 

“*Won’t I be too heavy?’ she asks him, for 
she’s ploomp. 

“Sure not,’ says he. ‘Why, manify’s the toime 
I’ve carried two hunderrd  - 0’ lead an’ 
paint,’ he says, ‘an’ you—’ but by that toime she 
was leppin’ roight trough the slosh, wid niver a 
look at him!” 


* © 











is ‘‘to try all things, hold fast to those that 


board. 40- 
QW it—Free. ailroad wire in school. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 35 years. Janesville, Wis. 
are good,—and then make them better !’’ If 
you would have pleasure or profit from your 
lant 


The BURPEE IDEA ii": 


the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


Shall we mail you a copy of “The Leading American Seed Catalog”? It is an elegant 
book of 200 pages and is mailed only to those who can appreciate the BURPEE QUALITY 
in Seeds. Most Important Novelties for 1907,— including the two most remarkable “ New 
Creations,""— which can be had only direct from us. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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sister is not. 
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DIFFERENT OUT THERE. 


he owner of the ranch in one of the arid regions 

of the great West was entertaining an Eastern 

relative. He showed him over his broad acres, 

spoke of the difficulties that had been overcome 

in making the desert blossom as the rose, and 
outlined his plans for the future. 

“But is it possible,” asked the visitor, “to make 


more than a bare living on such land and in such | 


a climate as this?” 

“Itis. I have made considerably more than a 
bare living on this land.” 

“I am glad to hear it, Cyrus. Then you have 
something laid by for a rainy day, have yy 

“Not exactly,” rejoined the host, with a laugh. 
“On the contrary, with the help of an occasional 
rainy day I have managed to lay something by for 
the dry days.” 


® © 


KNEW HIS PLACE. 


he village carpenter had given so generously of 

his services and sound advice toward rebuild- 
ing the little memorial chapel that when it was 
completed all the summer people agreed that he 
should be asked to speak after the luncheon which 
was to follow the dedication exercises. 


Read this Offer — Learn How to Dress as Stylish 
New Yorkers Do for Little Money. 
A LATE STYLE (new model) Silk Dress, $8.75. 
NEWEST CREATION IN ETON SUIT, $9.75. 
TWO UNUSUALLY PRETTY ant DAINTY WAISTS, Each, $1.00. 


These low prices for New York City’s latest style garments can only be secured by buying from 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York—America’s leading and largest department store. 


a ¢ If after purchasing any of these garments they 

; do not prove better values than anticipated 
‘<< ~ ) and satisfactory in every respect, return them 

Fiat m+ J at our expense, and we will immediately refund 
your money together with express charges. 
e risk is all ours. 

























This is an 
No. 70xDD. Exception- 
ally Pretty Model Waist, made 
of fine quality white lawn; the 
full blouse front is tastefully 
trimmed with three rows of 
handsome embroidery inser- 
tion, and wide and narrow 
tucks; full length sleeves, 
finished with tucked cuff; 
collar tucked and trimmed 
with dainty Valenciennes 
lace edging; fastens in 
back; sizes, 32 to 44 bust. 
This is a matchless value 
at the price, $1.00. 
Postage to cents. 


This Elab- 

No.70xC © orately De- 
signed Lingerie Waist is made 
of fine white batiste ; the yoke 
is formed of two rows of. 
pretty Valenciennes lace in- 
sertion, joined to a fine em- 
broidery insertion; the 
blouse is artistically trim- 
med with rows of Valen- 
ciennes lace insertion 
and tiny tucks; the back 
is tucked; popular 
three - quarter length 
sleeves; collar and 
cuffs trimmed with 
lace insertion and 
edging ; fastens in 
back ; sizes, 32to 
44 bust. Price 
$1.00. Post- 





Taffeta 


Silk age ro cents. 
Dress Tailor- 
made 


Suit 





5 
This Stunning Eton Collarless Tailor- 
No. 69xC e made Model is made of good quality 
medium gray plaid mixture, or good quality black or 
blue Panama Cloth. It is most tastefully trimmed front 
and back with straps of self material, and around neck 
with fancy silk braid; fancy silk braid forms vestee; the 
Sleeves are the new three-quarter length, with deep 
pointed turn-back cuffs. The jacket is lined throughout 
with handsome good quality satin, and is made with deep 
shaped detachable girdle. The skirt is a graceful plaited 
model. The panel effect front and back is formed of 
stitched side plaits, terminating in full flare ; inside seams 
bound ; sizes, 32 to 42 bust. Skirt length, 37 to 43. Give 
correct measurements and this suit will prove $9 735 
splendidly fitting. i are . 


This New Style Taffeta Silk Jumper 
No. 69xDD. Dress is the rage now in New York City. 
It is made of fine quality taffeta silk in all black or in dark- 
red or dark-blue changeable silk, with pin stripe. The 
waist is designed to be worn with guimpe or over shirt- 
waist ; the full blouse is trimmed with tucks, taffeta silk 
covered buttons and three narrow straps, and finished over 
shoulders with shaped band of plain silk; the back is 
tucked; the short sleeves are finished with bands of plain 
colored silk; detachable silk belt. The skirt is a new 
plaited model, and is trimmed with inverted and side plaits, 
which form a full flare. This is a most remarkable value, 
and one that is unmatched. Sizes, 32 to 42 bust; skirt 
length, 37 to 43. Give correct measurements and $8 735 
this suit will prove splendidly fitting. Price. . e 


SEND FOR OUR FREE SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 

Our new Catalogue is full of beautiful illustrations and descriptions of the latest New York styles for women, men 
and children; shows all the very latest imported and domestic novelties and household supplies. Every woman who 
wants to keep in touch with the newest and best approved New York styles in dress or housefurnishings should have 
this invaluable guide to fashion and economy. Lowest prices in America are quoted—every article absolutely 
guaranteed satisfactory or is returnable at our expense for refund. Write for it TO-DAY. ADDRESS DEPT. P. 








Price . 




















The day and the carpenter’s turn came duly. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—dear friends —” he 
began, his good, brown face very red indeed. “I 
am a good deal better fitted for the scaffold than 
for public speaking!” 

Then he realized what he had said, and sat down 
amid roars of laughter. 
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PILLSBURY HOMESTEAD, BYFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THIS HOUSE THE FIRST WOODEN SHOE-PEGS WERE MADE. 


WOODEN SHOE-PEGS 


BY ARTHUR L. EVANS 


ooden pegs ! 
item upon which to found the com- 
mercial pride of a people. 
these simple articles of shoemaking must be 
credited the first step forward in establishing 
and promoting the manufacture of shoes, which 


business industry. Paul Pillsbury, who was 


born in West Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1780, | 


invented the first pegs used in shoes, and utilized 
his invention to his own advantage in the man- 
ufacture of shoes in Byfield, in the old Pills- 
bury homestead there. He was of an ingenious 
turn of mind—the rotary fire-engine, a seed- 
sower, a churn, a gold-washer and sifter, a 
beehive, window-fastener, coffee-mill and nu- 
merous other items were the product of his 
thrifty Yankee inventiveness and industry. 
Pillsbury’s pegs are still in use—substantially 
as he made them. But the machine-made shoe 
has become so conspicuously a factor in the 
trade that this Byfieldian invention—considered 
a seven days’ wonder at its announcement—has 
been relegated to the use of cheaper grades of 


shoes. 
e & 


SETH HACKETT’S CONTRIVANCE 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould 


. here’s a difference betwixt being prudent 
sé and being nigh,’’ remarked Leander 
Lowe, with a judicial air, to his friend 
and contemporary, Abel Hobart, as they jogged 
side by side along the road to evening meeting. 
‘‘There is, certain,’’ assented Mr. Hobart, 
‘‘and it appears to me that Seth Hackett has 
got pooty close to the dividing-line.’’ 
‘*He’s passed it,’’ said Mr. Lowe, briefly. 
**He passed it yest’day forenoon. ’’ 
““T want to know!’’ ejaculated Abel, with 
pleasing interest and excitement. ‘‘Do you 


mean to say he’s took any more steps to get | 


that hen money out 0’ the Widow Nason, poor 
as she is, and unsatisfactory as those hens 
turned out, dying on her hands whilst Cyrus 
lay in his coffin?’’ 

**No, I haven’t heard of any such work as 
that on Seth’s part,’’ said Mr. Lowe, striking 
his stick against a rock to ease his indignation. 
“*If he does anything more to pester the Widow 
Nason, I don’t ‘know but the folks at the 
Corners would set the sheriff at him and make 
ita jailing job. Be jest what he deserved, too.’’ 

‘*Well, what has he done?’’ demanded Mr. 
Hobart. ‘‘I thought his charging Lucy Spears 
ten cents for the use of his wife’s egg-beater 
was the crown-all. If Mary hadn’t been off 
vis’ ting, ’twouldn’t ever have happened. She’s 
a free-handed woman, if she is a little high- 
tempered. ’’ 

‘*Mary’s away now, and that’s the reason 
Seth’s done what he has, I expect,’’ said Le- 
ander, with a grim smile. ‘‘He generally puts 
in consid’able work whilst she’s to her sister’s 
in Brookby. She went off night before last, 
for two weeks.’’ 

“T hadn’t heard,’’ said Mr. Hobart, speak- 
ing quickly, so that he might not delay the 
news. 

“*T understood she carried back that ten cents 
for the half-hour Lucy Spears had the egg- 
beater,’’ proceeded Mr. Lowe, and his old friend 
nodded. ‘‘Well, she’ll have a piece of work to 
settle this performance, I reckon. 

‘You know how many years it’s been the 
custom for folks to go up on View Hill to sight 
the sunset? Picnic parties, visitors at the 
tavern, summer res’dents, an’ all? Well, of 
course those of us that live here right along 
know that hill is a part o’ the Hackett farm, 
but other folks don’t know it. They can only 
see that it’s a hubbly, stony place to clamber 
up to get a view from, and that it ain’t even 


used for pasture-land, ’cepting for one old cow. 


**He worked there all the 
morning in the rain, and a 
good part of the afternoon. 
And this morning, when the 


me his ‘new contrivance.’ 

***These idle folks that 
have got time to go trapesing 
round for views can afford to 
pay for seeing ’em,’ says he, 

‘ ‘and they’ve got to, on my 
land!’ Then he showed me 
what he’d done. 

‘“*He said he cal’lated to 
pasture the cow down in the 
field back o’ the barn for the 
rest o’ the season. He’s put 
a turnstile at the place where 
folks have always turned in, 
at the break in the wall where 


stile there’s an iron thing with a slot in it, and 


Yet to| the words, ‘Drop the dime here,’ on it. And 


| on the slats he’s painted, ‘Admission ten cents,’ 
| in red paint.’’ 
| ‘*You don’t tell!’’ gasped Mr. Hobart; and 


horror-stricken in each other’s eyes. 


sun came out just before | 
noon, I passed up the road, | og 
and Seth hailed me, to show | 





| 


Not a very spectacular | the cows come out. In the middle of that turn- | 


forms so important a part of New England | the two old friends stopped in the road to gaze | 


“IT do tell!’’ asserted Mr. Lowe, solemnly. 


| **In my opinion, Seth Hackett’s been a prey to | 


nighness for some years, but I’ve made my 
stand. 


to-morrow noon, I’d call an extry meeting of 


Do you s’pose we’re going to get the disgrace 
of being a town that owns a citizen that would 
try to make money out of a view? No, sir! 
Not while Leander Lowe has got a voice in the 
affairs of Willowby.”’ 

‘‘Nor yet while Abel Hobart has the same,”’ 
returned his contemporary, bravely. 

And so renowned are the Willowby selectmen 
in all that region for overturning the plots of 
the unrighteous that when the next morning’s 
sun touched the wall at the foot of View Hill, 
it shone upon a few scattered chips and a hole, 
where for less than forty-eight hours had stood 
the last proof of Seth Hackett’s ‘‘nighness:’’ 


HE KNEW THE TRACK. 
¢ writing of missionary experiences in pygmy 
land, Mr. John C. Lambert tells what was 


chief by the exhibition of a bicycle. After a 
travelling missionary had been compelled to 
dispose of his donkey, and after his dog had 
been swallowed by a crocodile, he was left 
with only a bicycle for company. 





| His bicycle, which had been carried through 
| the forest in sections, he was now able to put 
| together again, and one-day in a large Bangwa 
|community, inhabited by some thousands of 
| people, he appeared suddenly in the village 

street, pedaling along at the top of his speed. 

The sensation he produced was enormous. The 
| cannibals rushed about in consternation, knock- 
| ing one another down in their eagerness to get 
| out of the way, and saying, ‘‘The white man 
| is riding on a snake !’’ 


| to 


I told him that if this new contrivance | 
of his wa’n’t removed neck and crop before | 


| 


the selectmen, and we’d see what we’d see. | 


} 
| 
| 





the impression made on the mind of a native | 





| , by the rider dismounted ; and calling | 
the chief, he tried to persuade him to come | 


|and examine the strange flying creature. But | 


his assurance that it was perfectly harmless 
was of no avail. The cannibal declined to 


come any hearer, saying, as he pointed to the 
long trail left by the wheels on the village 


| street, that he always knew a snake’s track 
when he saw it. 
® & 


THE TACTFUL GUEST. 


| "The secret of knowing how to be a good visitor, 

desired and sought by all her friends bent 
|on hospitality, was possessed in full by Miss 
| Greenough. When she spent a summer in 
| Shrubville she made so many warm friends 
among the residents that she might have passed 
| the next winter in the village, handed from 
| house to house like a choice treasure. 


| **She isn’t so pretty, and she isn’t brilliant, 
| and she has no special accomplishments, ’’ said 
a chance acquaintance of Miss Greenough, in 
a wondering tone to Mr. Asa Lane. ‘‘I don’t 
quite see why she’s so popular.’’ 

“*Well, now, I can tell ye why—in Shrub- 
ville,’ said Mr. Lane, eying his summer 
boarder with much determination. ‘‘She can 
eat anything that happens to be on hand, an’ 
relish it; she can listen to anything that’s said, 
an’ enjoy it, an’ she don’t care whether she 
rides on the front seat or the back. An’ some 
way or ’nother, we’ve all got the feeling by 
the time she’s been round a spell that we’re 
consid’able smarter’n we thought we were, 
an’ there ain’t a soul in this world but what 
enjoys that feeling, ma’am.’’ 





*® ¢ 


“Well, I’ve seen Seth eying the folks over | 


again and again from his side door as they | 


passed along up the road to the hill; and though 
*twas too fur off for me really to see his face, 
there was always a kind of a mad look to his 
head and shoulders even from our house, 
“*Yesterday morning the coach brought a big 
package to him that had come by express the 
night before. Sam started early, I guess, and 
calculated to see what was in it. But Seth 
jest took it, and paid out the twenty-five cents, 
—I s’pose ’twas a quarter,—and finally Sam 
had to drive off. Then I saw Seth start along 
the road with the parcel and some wood sticks. 


A HORRIBLE THOUGHT. 


“careful, Thekla!’’ her mistress cautioned, 
as she saw the slender little housemaid 
tugging vainly at the piano. ‘‘That’s too heavy 
for you alone. Call Bridget to help you.’ 
Then, while they waited for Bridget to come, 
she added kindly, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be nice to be 
strong enough to move pianos? Don’t you wish 
you were a man?’’ 
| The girl’s Dresden china face took on a look 
| of protest, and her blue eyes rolled. ‘‘A man! 
| Oh, no, mem!’’ she answered, promptly. ‘‘ J 
| wouldn’t be one of dose !’’ 
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SPECIAL WATCH 








OFFERS 


The Watches described represent the remaining 
£ 


stock from former Rewards for Perseverance. 


To dis- 


pose of the Watches quickly they are offered at very 


special prices. 


The supply is limited, and immediate 


advantage should be taken of the Offers. 





running fast when Watch receives a hard jar. 


Waltham Watch. 
This Watch has a dura- 
ble, gold-filled hunting 
case fitted with a 6 size 
Nickel Waltham Move- 
ment, 7 jewels, exposed 
pallets and cut balance. 
The Watch is stem-wind- 
ing and pendent-setting. 


Special Price $6.50, 
Post-paid. 


Seth Thomas 
Watch. 


Regular 6 size. This is 
the so-called ladies’ size, 
but is equally suitable for 
men who may prefer a 
small-sized watch. The 
Watch has the reliable 
Seth Thomas Movement, 
7 jewels, patent safety pin- 
ion, cut compensation bal- 
ance wheel. Stem wind 
and lever set. Has patent 
Breguet hairspring, which 
improves timekeeping and 
prevents the movement 
Porcelain dial. 


The Case is adurable, gold-filled, hunting style, and can be 
supplied in engraved and engine-turned patterns. 


Special Price $4.75, Post-paid. 


Apache Beadwork Loom 


Beadwork has become so popular that it promises to sup- 


plant some of the present art industries for women. 


By the aid 


of a Beadwork Loom many of the difficulties formerly encoun- 
tered in making flat chains, belts and other novelties have been 
removed. The Loom we offer is considered superior to any 


other now on the market. 
wide and of any length desired. 





It will weave a belt or chain 14% inches 
It gives free opportunity in the 





exercise of individual tastes in design or coloring, although the 
working Designs given with the Outfit will be found very help- 


ful to a novice. 


In addition to the Designs referred to, the 


Outfit includes a Sheet of Instructions, also a Chain Swivel, 8 


papers of assorted Beadsand Needle. ; 
needed, can be purchased in any large town or city. 


Additional material, when 
Although 


simple in construction and costing but little, this Beadwork 


Loom produces perfect results. 


It cannot fail to delight the 


many women who have become so largely interested in Indian 
handiwork. The artistic results obtainable and the opportunity 
for the exercise of individual taste in original design and color- 
ing, as might be anticipated, have captivated the ladies. 


Special Price 65 Cents, Post-paid. 


Violin, Bow and Case 


For the money this is 
the best Violin we have 
ever offered. The finish 
is brown, highly pol- 
ished; the finger-board 
and tail-piece are solid 
ebony. The Bow is of 
brazil-wood, with deli- 
cate taper, ebony frog, 
German silver trimmed, 
pearl slide and German 
silver screw head. The 
Case is of ebonized wood, 
and has a brass handle 
and lock and key. 


Special Price $3.50, 
by Express, 
charges paid by 
the receiver. 
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Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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(ooking-Ranges 





All other Crawford improvements are present—Single Damper (patented), 
Improved Dock-Ash Grate (patented), Cup-Joint Oven Flues 
(found only in Crawfords), Perfected Oven, Reliable Oven Indicator 

(entirely outside of the oven and not affected by smoke, steam, etc.) 


Send for Illustrated Circular of our many styles of Ranges. 
WALKER G&G PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 





See the New 


“Palace” Crawiord 


The newest and best thing in cooKing-stoves. The 
old end hearth is omitted. There is more room 
on top owing to an extra end shelf at the left. 
The grates will last longer—as the hot ashes 
fall far below into a hod which is in a closet 
alongside of the coal-hod. 
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HE wide distribution of the New 


Companion Sewing Machine is a 
striking indorsement of the system we origi- 
nated twenty-five years ago. 


address upon application. 


amount paid will be refunded. 


From the Factory to the Hom 


Full particulars of ‘this 
system, together with descriptive matter pertaining to 
the New Companion Sewing Machine, mailed to any 
Each purchaser is allowed 
thirty days in which to test the machine. If at the end 
of the trial period the machine is not satisfactory, it 
may be returned to us at our expense, and the full 
Is not this a fair 
proposition? Send to us at once for full particulars. 
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THE SECRET OF OUR SUCCESS. 


The sewing machine ordered from you for a Christmas present came 
to hand Christmas morning. Naturally I have waited to make a complete and 
thorough test before writing you, but a trial has convinced me that the ma- 
chine is all you claim it to be. Frankly, had any other firm than the Perry 
Mason Company exploited the hine, I should have paid no attention to 
the advertisement, but would have bought a or a—. Mrs. Pierce is 
perfectly satisfied with her Christmas present, both as to beauty of design 
and finish, and quality of work produced.— F: red L. Pierce, Westerly, R. I. 


; To say that my wife is pleased with the machine doesn’t half express 
it. It is a masterpiece of perfection in design, finish, workmanship and 
beauty. It can’t be beaten.— Jas. R. Davidson, Mt. Hope, Wis. . 














The New Comp ing Machine purchased last spring is satis- 
factory in every respect. I have used the machine constantly on all kinds 
of cloth, find it very light-running, and can highly recommend it. By 
means of the ‘‘ Instructor’’ any one can operate the machine. I feel as 
if I had saved the price in buying this machine.— Mrs. E. T. Booth, Tex- 


arkana, Ark. 


I bought one of your New Companion Sewing Machines about two and 
a half years ago, and have found it thoroughly satisfactory in every way.~ 
It is equal, if not better, than my mother’s, which cost $75.00. I could 
not keep house without it.— Mrs. S. J. Tucker, Butte, Mont. 








STYLE 1. Five Drawers $19.00 


STYLE 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head 


STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers, $21.75 
$24.75 


AT THE ABOVE PRICES WE WILL DELIVER THE MACHINES FREIGHT PAID TO ANY RAILROAD FREIGHT OFFICE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
























